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The Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham. Edited 
by the Author of “John Bull in America.” New York. 
1826. 12mo. pp. 324. 


We recommend to all lovérs of amusement to become pos- 
sessed of this volume, and to read it for themselves. For our 
own part, we shall barely give so much of an account of it, as 
will add to our recommendation the corroborating inducement of 
a sample of its contents. Mr Owen’s New Plan of Society, the 
Common Law, and the Celestial Science of Craniology, are the 
objects of Mr Paulding’s satire ; and it is fortunate, perhaps, for 
the Harmonists, the Lawyers, and the Craniologists, that ridicule 
is no test of truth. The Three Wise Men of Gotham, of whom 
every body has heard, were, it seems, three maltreated and dis- 
appointed philosophers, sailing, or rather floating, over the ocean 
in full belief of the theory of concentric spheres, and confidently 
expecting to find within the earth that final triumph of truth over 
falsehood, of which they despaired without it. 

The first of the renowned trio, is a Man Machine, the Pupil 
of “ Circumstances,” brought up in a community, a new society 
devoted to the spinning of cotton and the perfectibility of man. 
The cream of the principles, upon which this new society was 
founded, are, in short, as follows; that man is the creature of 
circumstances ; and that he may, by the proper application of 
circumstances, be made any thing you please ; that all the sin 
and misery, the crimes and punishments, of which the world has 
been full, are only the result of the erroneous training, to which 
mankind have been subjected for the last six thousand years. 
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That hence the human machine is no more accountable for its 
actions than the cotton machine, since both act precisely accord- 
ing to the influence of circumstances, and, consequently, to punish 
a man, is as absurd as to punish a spinning jenny. 


‘Besides this, it is demonstrable, that criminal laws, instead 
of pre venting, create crime, by making that crimmal which was 
before innocent. | recollect hearing an observation made by an 
innocent man, who had been forced into the commission of mur- 
der, by the erroneous system of education pursued for the last six 
thousand years, which made a great impression upon me, and gave 
the first hint of my New View of Society. ‘Alas!’ said the unfor- 
tunate, or as the vulgar say, guilty man—‘ alas! what an unlucky 
being am I. If society liad not thought proper to punish marder, 
I might have passed for an innocent man.’ By following this 
train of reasoning we shall find that the sole use of criminal law is 
to create criminals, who are only so because the law capriciously 
inflicts punishments upon certam acts which would otherwise be 
perfectly innocent.” 


It follows, that law and religion will be perfectly useless in 
reforming and perfecting mankind, and that “ nothing is wanting 
to restrain these crying evils, and repair as far as possible the 
miseries inflicted on the Man Machine for the last six thousand 
years, by an absurd and erroneous system of education, than 
an habitual, invariable, and inflexible adherence to the sublime 
maxim, that self-lov €, proper ly understood and uniformly practised, 
is the basis of all virtue as well as happiness in the social state.” 

The master of this hopeful community finds strange difficulties 
in the reduction of his theory to practice, which sometimes go 
nigh to unsettle the faith of his pupils. 


But these ‘“ counteracting principles,” as our master called 
them, and which I suspect were nothing more than those passions 
which are supposed by some ignorant people to be implanted in 
human nature, were always getting between his legs, as it were, 
and tripping up his theory. Emulation was continually peeping 
forth, in one wicked little rogue outrunning another, and thus 
mortifying his feelings. In wrestling, the stronger machine was 
very apt to impose upon the weaker, by throwing it down with as 
little ceremony as possible. At leap-frog, a mischievous urchin 
would sometimes designedly bump a little fellow down on his nose, 
by not leaping high enough. In short, these “ counteracting prin- 
ciples” were so troublesome and inconvenient, that my master 
more than once wished them fairly at the d—l, they stood so in 
the way of the perfectibility of the Man Machine. 
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My master was indeed sometimes highly provoked at these 
“counteracting principles,” thus eternally thrusting their noses 
into his plan of perfectibility. It puzzled him confoundedly to find 
where his theory was out at the elbows. At last he discovered 
that his children were not young enough to give his system a fair 
chance. It was his opinion that children received those impressions 
which give a decided direction to their future character, almost the 
moment they are born. Nay, he went still further, and maintained, 
with great appearance of reason, that they took special notice of 
every thing that happened at the time, he himself recollecting 
perfectly well, being very much alarmed, when the nurse first took 
him in her arms, lest she should let him fall on the floor. 

Accordingly he determined to go to the fountain head, by intro- 
ducing into the establishment the institution of matrimony, and 
having the children begotten to his hands. “TI shall take them 
ab ovo,” said he, a phrase of which I have since learned the mean- 
ing, although at that time I did not exactly comprehend it. The 
first born of this new and perfect race in perspective, was a little 
boy, who from the moment of his birth was allowed to hear nothing 
but the repetition of the great precept, not to harm his play-fellows, 
but to do all in his power to make them happy. At three years 
old he was launched into the play ground, and made his debut by 
biting the finger of one of the matrons who presided over our 
sports, and who attempted forcibly to keep him from indulging the 
instinct of the Man Machine, for dabbling in a mud-puddle. Our 
master cast about for the ‘‘ counteracting principle ” that had pro- 
duced this enormity, that he might give it a sound drubbing, and 
to his great satisfaction discovered it in a habit, which the mother 
had a long time indulged, of biting her nails. ‘This practice was 
strictly forbidden ; but as one of the fundamental principles of my 
master was, that no punishments were necessary to keep the Man 
Machine in order, any more than the steam engine, nobody minded 
the prohibition, and the women bit their nails, as usual, when 
vexed or perplexed. Notwithstanding the all-powerful precept 
which lies at the root of the perfectibility of the Man Machine, 
and which was not spared upon the little biting boy, there was 
some ‘counteracting principle ” which certainly baffled detection, 
or at least opposition. By the time he was twelve years old the 
machine became so completely out of order, that my master turned 
him out of the establishment as a disgrace to his theory. * * 

My master was, in truth, for a long while the victim of “ coun- 
teracting circumstances ;’’ he at one time, as I have heard, had 
serious thoughts of cutting off all the women’s noses, to bring 
them to a level, and so organizing his men and women machines, 
by the mere force of education, as that they should conform, to the 
law of nature which ordains, that every bird shall lay only so many 
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eggs within a certain period. He had no doubt of bringing this 
about, if he could only begin ad ovo, and dodge his old enemies 
the ‘‘ counteracting circumstances.’ 

But he was for some time deterred from this plan by the 
astounding objection that, though he might regulate the number 
of children, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to regulate their 
looks, and prevent one from being handsomer than another. He 
had no doubt that nature produced none of these ridiculous incon- 
sistencies, but that they were the offspring of that diabolical system 
of education under which mankind had groaned for the last six 
thousand years. ‘ Some pigs,” quoth he, “ are, it is true, hand- 
somer than others—but then the pig is sophisticated by associating 
with man, and suffering under the influence of the counteracting 
circumstances. Doubtless all young wild boars are perfectly equal 
in a state of nature. I will inquire into these matters.” His in- 
quiries ended, I imagine, in conviction, for he attempted some 
reforms in these matters; which caused so much dissatisfaction 
among our women, that they came near seceding in a body, and 
thus putting an end to all prospect of the perfectibility of mankind. 
My master accordingly gave up the point, satisfied that, though he 
might regulate the man machine to some little purpose, the woman 
machine was too much under the influence of the “ counteracting 
principles,” ever to become perfect, without an entire new organi- 
zation. 


In spite of all the counteracting circumstances, however, our 
philosopher becomes a very tolerable man machine ; when, sud- 
denly, he is let loose upon the world by the accession to a large 
property. 

My views, perceptions, and opinions were for a time changed, 
as if by magic. When | had nothing I was a great admirer of a 
community of goods—now I was rich I turned up my nose at the 
very idea of such an odd, ridiculous notion, and argued with my 
master on the subject with a degree of independence at which he 
was quite astonished. I offered to bet him a round sum ta back 
my opinions, and this was better than all his first principles put 
together. My master proposed to make me treasurer, but as there 
was no common fund, but what I might contribute, I resisted the 
tempting offer of being allowed to take care of my own money, 
manfully. In an evil hour, I determined to give up all the delights 
of perfectibility—to yield to the force of the counteracting circum- 
stance—to follow the bent of the enlarged principle of social self- 
love, and return to the great world again, to set a good example 
and reform its abuses. Before I went, I resigned my portion of 
the village, the land and its improvements, to the remnant of the 
community that had laboured with me, after which I sallied forth, 
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full of hopes, fears, and anticipations of I knew not what. | 
remember the first thing that alarmed me in my début, was seeing 
two pigs fighting, an atrocity which none of the orderly swine 
brought up under the New View of Society ever were guilty of 
while in a perfect state. ‘They are terribly under the influence 
of the counteracting principles,” said I, to a person who happened 
to be near. 

‘*Of what?” said he, turning quick upon me. 

‘* Of the counteracting principles,’’ said I. 

‘“ They are under the influence of passion,”’ said he. 

‘‘ My dear sir, there are no such things as the passions—they 
are nothing but circumstances.” 

‘Who told you so?”’ replied he, eyeing me with a queer look, 
half surprised and half angry. 

‘¢ My master—he can prove to you, by his precepts, if not by his 
example, that there are no such things in his New View of Society, 
as passions. ‘They are nothing but circumstances and counter- 
acting principles, as I said before.” 

“Tut,” replied he—* ’t is only a new name for an old thing— 
your master, whoever he is, may call black white, or white black, 
yet that won’t alter the colour.” 

‘© T see you have never read the New View of Society—-you are 
suffering all the evils, miseries, and inconsistences of that abomin- 
able system of education which has prevailed in the world for the 
last six thousand years. You have ‘ been taught crime from your 
youth,’ as my master says, and I dare affirm, will one day be un- 
justly subjected to punishment for those very offences which it was 
impossible you should not commit.” 

‘‘ Abominable system of education! Taught crime from my 
youth! Punished fer offences it was impossible I should not com- 
mit! What do you mean, sir?” cried he, in a passion. 

‘‘] mean,” said I, with perfect politeness—‘‘ I mean that it is 
more than an equal chance that you will one day be hanged by 
the mere ‘ force of circumstances "—as my master says.” 

Upon this the imperfect Man Machine unluckily gave way to 
the rascally counteracting principles, and came forward with an 
evident intention to knock me down. 

‘¢T ’ll teach you to throw out reflections upon me ”— 

‘** My dear Man Machine—I meant no reflection,—none in the 
world—if you should happen to be hanged it will not be your 
fault—it will be the fault of your education, for which you are 
no more accountable than for your subsequent actions. If any 
body deserves to be hanged, it is your father and mother, who 
brought you up in a profound ignorance of the ‘ counteracting 
principles,’ and that delightful self-love, which is the basis of all 
social happiness.” 
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** My good friend,” replied he, in a tone of contempt—* you are 
either a fool or a madman—lI can’t tell which.” 

‘*] am a philosopher.” 

“The diilerence is not much now-a-days,”’ quoth he—and coolly 
turned away. 


He attempts to introduce the system of perfectibility and 
equality upon his estate, and is so successful in instilling its 
fundainental principles, that his servants finally vote him out of 
his house and lands for an infringement of his own precepts. 
He cannot consistently resist, and ace ordingly retires with a 
good grace, is put into a mad- house, crosses the Atlantic, and 
after a variety of disappointine nts and misfortunes, during all of 
which he held fast his principles and_ his integrity, we have 
him fairly lodged in the Bowl, and embarked in quest of the 
concent Ic sphe res. 

‘The second philosopher is a martyr to the “ Perfection of 
Reason,” or the Wisdom of Ages, or in other words, the Common 
Law. A profound reverence for this science he received as part 
of his inheritance; and in the course of a short period, after 
serving him a variety of bad tricks, it helps him to get rid of the 
other parts. 

At length an aged person, upon whose recollection of the 
facts connected with the former history of the estate, I had relied 
materially in maintaining my title, died. The very next term, the 
plaintiff was ready, and the trial came on. it was not the absence 
of one of his witnesses, but the presence of one of mine, that was 
so inconvenient to him. The trial occupied three days—one in 
hearing testimony—and two in hearing speeches, which, after all, 
signified nothing, as it appeared. It was the cases cited, that de- 
cided the question of right. My counsel cited Holt—but he was 
knocked down by chief justice Buller, who butted him quite out 
of court. After this first round they took a little breath, and to it 
again. ‘he opposite cgunsel cited Strange—and mine Espinasse— 
they y quoted Fonblanque—and we Dallas— Pish,” said they, ‘this 
is only a dictum of one of our own judges.” ‘ Your honour will 
turn to page 116, vol. 112, Troutback vs. Sturgeon.” ‘ Your 
honour,” cried we, ‘ will please to turn to page 250, vol. 99, 
Crane vs. Peacock.” ‘‘ Lord Coke says ”—* Lord Mansfield affirms, 
your honour, in the famous case of Cock-a-doodle manor, which 
settled the principle.”” ‘This last blow ended the second round, 
and in fact decided the question in my favour. Lord Mansfield 
carried all before him, and our adversaries never held up their 
heads afterwards. ‘They gave in at the third round, with a faint 
effort at milling a little with Glanville, and a few of the old school 
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The judge was at last permitted to say a little for himself. In 
truth, I began to think he was to have nothing to do in the busi- 
ness, and that my cause was to be tried by the judges of England, 
not those of my own country. I have not sufficient recollection 
of his charge to repeat it, but I remember his decision turned 
altogether on the authority of Lord Mansfield. Such was his 
exemplary modesty, that he never intruded his own opinions, or 
appeared to consult his own judgment. This seemed rather odd 
to me, although I had by this time become pretty well accustomed 
to it. I could not help thinking that a plain man, of good judg- 
ment and acquirements, who had heard all the testimony apper- 
taining to this special case, was better qualified to decide upon it, 
than even my Lord Mansfield—meaning no disrespect to his lord- 
ship—who died long ago, and never dreamed of me, my adversary, 
or my cause. ‘T hanks, however, to my lord, to whom I shall ever 
feel grateful, and who I have no doubt was a very clever fellow, I 
gained my suit, and rejoiced mightily in the laws, which were now 
entirely restored to my good graces. 

But I might have kept my joy for a better opportunity. My 
honest friend was not satisfied, like me, with my Lord Mansfield’s 
decision. He appealed to a superior court—but luckily Lord 
Mansfield reigned paramount there also, and again I was triumph- 
ant. It cost me all the proceeds of my estate that year though ; 
it was one of Pyrrhus’s victories. My honest friend again appeale -d 
to a still higher court; I thought there was no end to them. Here 
he kept me dangling for three years more, waiting, as he afterwards 
boasted, for some new decision of an English judge, that should 
overthrow Lord Mansfield’s doctrine, and turn it upside down. At 
length such a decision was made by a sage of the bench; one, in 
fact, that seemed made exactly to suit his purpose. It was directly 
in the teeth of his lordship, and unsettled the law of at least half a 
century. In charging the jury, his honour delivered himself to 
to this effect : 

‘Gentlemen of the jury—The perfection and beauty of the law 
consists in this; that it is not only a rule of action, but a rule 
which, being founded in the perfection of reason and the wisdom 
of ages, is not liable to those changes, to which all else is sub- 
jected in this world. Such is the stability of this rule of action, 
that.a man may at all times know the extent of, his rights and his 
duties, and the course necessary, for him to pursue, in order to 
secure those rights and perform those duties. Law is, in fact, the 
result of the perfection of reason, based on the accumulated wis- 
dom of ages. This may be most especially affirmed of the common 
law, which is expressly founded upon maxims and practices, so 
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‘From these positions it results, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
will find a verdict for the plaintiff. I am free to confess, that had 
the decision of Lord Mansfield, in the matter of the manor of 
Cock-a-doodle, been posterior to that of my lord chief justice 
Bridlegoose, I should have given an opinion directly to the con- 
trary. ‘The decision of judge Bridlegoose, being the latest, is 
certainly the best, as he has the advantage not only of Lord 
Mansfield’s, but his own wisdom besides, to direct him—which is 
two to one at least. I acknowledge it as a hard case, gentlemen, 
a very hard case—and I could almost wish judge Bridlegoose had 
delayed his opinion till this suit was decided. The defendant has, 
however, his remedy at law. He can wait till a new opinion 
comes out, in opposition to judge Bridlegoose, and then commence 
a suit for the recovery of his property.” 

What a pity Lord Mansfield had not been a little later in coming 
into the world! I should have been a rich man probably to this 
day, in spite of the perfection of reason. As it was, I lost my 
estate, only because judge Bridlegoose, unfortunately for me, had 
the last word. I would have appealed from this decision, but 
unluckily there was no court to appeal to—we had got to the top 
of the ladder, and there was an end to the perfection of reason. 


Having lost his property, he begins to entertain doubts of the per- 
fection of reason, and arrives finally at the following conclusions. 


Gentlemen, I hope you wil! not think me unreasonable, if, by 
this time, I begin to lose my respect for the perfection of reason. 
If my worthy uncle had risen from the grave, I don’t think he 
could have restored it to my good graces. Like a mistress, so full 
of caprices, contradictions, and coquetries, that she at last tires out 
and disgusts the most ardent admirer, the perfection of reason had 
played me so many tricks, that I turned my back on it in utter 
disgust. It appeared to me that whatever the law might have 
been in ages of comparative ignorance and simplicity, it had now 
become so refined in its distinctions—so subtle in its meta- 
physics—so complicated and contradictory in its decisions—so 
wearisome and capricious in its sinuosities, as to be compared to 
nothing but an Indian trail through some pathless wilderness, 
invisible to all eyes, untraceable by all feet, save those only which 
are guided by an infallible instinct, the joint offspring of nature 
and necessity. So far from being the perfection of reason, it 
seemed to me nothing more than the perfection of quibbling 
sophistry. Instead of a plain, straight forward rule of action, 
simple in itself and easy of comprehension to those who are to be 
governed by its provisions, it appeared to my awakened senses 
little else than a farrago of contradictory decisions, pursued 
through all the mazes of inextricable subtilty into the obscurity 
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of fathomless darkness—a jumble—a chaos without a sun to en- 
lighten, or a hand powerful enough to reduce it to order and 
beauty. In short, under the influence of my perpetual disappoint- 
ments at the hands of the perfection of reason, I actually rejoiced 
that [ had now nothing left in the world, and was consequently 
above the laws. If any thing can reconcile a reasonable man to 
the ills of poverty, it is the consoling g reflection, that he has passed 
into that bourne where the lawyers cease from troubling, and the 
client is at rest. 

The remainder of my story is soon told. I wasa ruined man, 
and that, too, at the hands of the perfection of reason. Being 
without the good things of this world, there was nothing left me, 
but to turn philosopher, and despise them. Indeed, I have always 
observed, that in proportion as a man gets money he contemns 
wisdom, just as he who becomes poor despises wealth and takes to 
wisdom. Money is certainly the root of all evil, as every man is 
convinced the moment he sees it in the hands of others. There 
are three things which constitute as it were the three sheet anchors 
that keep a man riding steady in the same roadstead all his life— 
property, friends, and a home. My fortune had gone off with 
honest Caveat Emptor and Locus in quo—my friends followed 
closely after—and as to home—lI was a bachelor, and a bachelor 
has no home. 


Of the life of the Craniologist, who has been equally the victim 
of his favourite science, but who, although an egregious dupe, 
does not realize it like his fellow travellers, we can ‘only give a 
few paragraphs in conclusion. 


A gentleman just arrived from abroad, brought with him, and 
presented to our society, a cast which he assured me was an exact 
representation of the skull of Servin, immortalized in Sully’s Me- 
moirs, as a monster compounded of the sublimest genius and the 
most grovelling, detestable vices. On examination, I discovered, 
to my infinite delight, that the cerebral developement exhibited the 
character and propensities of Servin, with a degree of precision, 
that, if known, would silence all cavilling, and go far to establish 
my system beyond question. I determined at once to bring it into 
the field in opposition to the head of king Robert. and let them 
fight it out before the public. Accordingly I announced the 
receipt of my treasures, and invited all sceptics to come and 
receive a demonstration of the sublime truths of phrenology. I 
had not seen such an audience for many a day, although the even- 
ing was stormy, and commenced my lecture on Servin’s head, in 
high spirits. I pointed out the developement so exactly corres- 
ponding with the character—here the organ of ideality, announc- 
ing the extent of his genius—and there the organ of cunning 
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and cruelty, announcing the extent of his crimes and duplicity. 
Here the organ of tune, demonstrating his taste for music; there 
the organ of languages, exemplifying his unequalled capacity for 
their acquirement. Here philoprogenitiveness—there destructive- 
ness—here secretiveness—there concentrativeness. In short, I 
proved that the head could have belonged to none but a person of 
great intellectual capacity, contrasted with equal depravity. In 
the triumph of my heart, I held it up to the audience as the hero 
of phrenology, the invincible rival and conqueror of king Robert. 
J shook it in the faces of the unbelievers, and handled it at lencth 
with so little discretion, that it fell from my grasp upon the floor, 
and the plaster flew about in all directions. I hastened to lift it 
up again, and, presenting it to the light, was struck with horror 
and dismay. The scaling of the plaster had exposed to view the 
rude outlines of one of those wooden heads which sometimes orna- 
ment the coasting vessels of my native country. I had not the 
presence of mind to put it out of sight, but stood in stupifying 
embarrassment, without uttering a word, when I was at length 
roused by a hoarse voice, crying out, ‘ D—n my eyes, Tom, isn’t 
that the head of the Lovely Nancy, that some rascally land-lubber 
stole from her bows the other night!’ Tom immediately confirmed 
this with a round sailor’s oath, adding, ‘”T is a lucky godsend 
that we came in here for a harbour from the storm to-night, to 
unkennel this thief of the world, with his outlandish gibberish 
about serving heads; if this is the way he serves them, he ‘Il get 
served with a baker’s dozen at the gangway before long.’ So say- 
ing, the two gallant tars advanced to the table, and, seizing the 
head of the Lovely Nancy, bore it off in triumph, amid shouts of 
Jaughter on all sides. 


Mr Le Peigne, or in other words Mr Combe, for such is the 
appellation of this third sage, chooses by craniology, a partner in 
business, a clerk, and a wife. His partner pockets his capital, 
and absconds with it; his clerk follows suit; and his wife fulfils 
her destiny by running off with another and a preceding hus- 
band, which had not been set down in her cerebral developement. 

The satire, as will be perceived, is successful, but is drawn 
out at too great a length. In fact, the author has found it im- 
possible to keep himself up to the proper pitch through the whole 
work. ‘There is a want of unity in the execution; the writer 
forgets himself, and falls to arguing the matter in good sober 
earnest, and so do his characters. Still, although there are 
many pages, which are, from this cause, dull and prosing, upon 
the whole, there is much entertainment to be derived from it by 
any one who is diposed to have a good-natured laugh at the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of the wise men of the earth. 
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1. 4 Discourse delivered before the Society for the Commemora- 
tion of the Landing of William Penn, on the 24th of October 
1825. By C. J. Incersoui. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 36. 


2. Facts and Arguments in favour of adopting Railways in 
preference to Canals, in the State of Pennsylvania; to which 


are added a few Remarks on the subject of Internal Improve- 
ments. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. pp. 68. 


3. Address of the oy ‘tawter Convention to the Citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. 


pp. 24. 

4. The First Annual Report of the Acting Committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvement in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. 


pp. 45. 


WE have thrown these pamphlets together for the purpose of 
calling the attention of our readers to the principal subject dis- 
cussed in them, namely, the progress of internal improvement in 
our sister state of Pennsylvania. ‘They disclose the deep inter- 
est which her intelligent citizens feel, in the great designs of 
industry, enterprise, and foresight, which occupy, at the present 
time, the whole American nation. Pennsylvania is powerful and 
wealthy, and possessed of intrinsic resources, which are surpassed 
in very few sections of the Union. She is powerful in the num- 
bers of her industrious population, in the vast amount of her circu- 
lating and her fixed capital, in the extent of her territory, and still 
more in the great streams which intersect and unite the various 
portions of it; in the subterraneous riches of her fertile soil, and 
in the strength of her position, resting at once upon the Atlantic 
ocean, the Lakes, and the West. Her mineral riches, and her 
manufactures, seem to prompt and stimulate her to the duty of 
facilitating the means of domestic intercourse, that commerce 
which is the best, the surest foundation of our mercantile pros- 
perity. We shall gather from the tracts before us, and from 
other sources, particularly from several publications of the Society 
for the Promotion of Internal Improvement, some facts, which 
we deem valuable in their relation to the welfare of the Union, 
although more immediately concerning that of Pennsylvania. 

We begin with a brief account of the meritorious exertions of 
the Society abovementioned. This association was organized 
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near the close of the year 1824, comprising forty-eight actual 
members, among the first in character in the state, together with 
many honourary members. It has been zealously and assidu- 
ously engaged,ever since then, in the prosecution of the patriotic 
objects for which it was formed ; and in various w ays it has been 

eminently useful. The acting committee, of which Mr Matthew 
Carey is chairman, have prov ed indef atigable in their endeavours 
to excite and animate public spirit on the subject of internal im- 
provement, and to circulate enlightened opinions and important 
facts, for the instruction of the people. We have perused a 
variety of tracts prepared and printed by this society, replete with 


statements and reasonings of the most salutary tendency. In 
consequence “! its suggestion, also, a state convention assembled 
at Harrisburg i 1 August 1825, for the sole purpose of concen- 


trating the sentiments of the people, and causing them to act in 
concert, upon the subject of internal improv ement, and particularly 
in regard to opening a communication between the eastern and 
western waters of the state. This convention was unanimous in 
the belief that such a communication was “ indispensably neces- 
sary to maintain the character and standing of the state, and to 
preserve her strength and resources.” Its Address, enforcing these 
principles, is one of the pieces named at the head of this article. 

But the most important act of the society, in our apprehension, 
has been the appointment of Mr William Strickland as_ their 
agent to collect information in Europe, “ of all the valuable im- 
provements in the construction of canals, roads, rail-ways, bridges, 
steam-engines, and all other information calculated to promote 
the object of the society.” The event proved the usefulness of 
this mission, and their judicious selection of a gentleman to be 
employed in it;—a mission, which has been happily called by 
Mr Ingersoll, “a more important embassy than any the nation 
supports in Europe.” Mr Strickland spent the chief part of the 
last year in discharging the duty assigned him; and enjoyed 
every advantage which his own character, and the influence of 
this nation, could procure him, from the most eminent men of 
science in Great Britain, and those of the highest attaimments 
and reputation in the useful arts. Indeed, President Adams 
embraced the occasion to testify his good will towards the object, 
by causing Mr Strickland to be furnished with letters from the 
department of state, recommending him to the kind offices of 
the public agent of the United States abroad. The liberal 
treatment, which he received in Great Britain, shall be described 
in the words of the society’s committee. 
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It is a just tribute, and one which is rendered with peculiar 
satisfaction to those who are so well entitled to it, to state to the 
society, that from every gentleman of science and attainments in 
those branches of knowledge and the arts which are particularly 
connected with civil engineering, Mr Strickland received the most 
liberal and extensive assistance. The bureaus of the British 
engineers of the first rank and acknowledged usefulness, the cabi- 
nets of men of science in England, Ireland, and Scotland, were 
freely thrown open to him ; and all they had acquired by diligent 
study and experiment, all they had done in the erection of the 
great works which are the just and merited pride of those coun- 
tries, and the principal sources of their wealth and prosperity, 
were placed at his disposal. Science and philosophy and the 
liberal arts are usually found in the possession of men of enlarged 
and expanded views and of the most generous purposes. It is one 
of the best effects of knowledge and intelligence, that they liberal- 
ize the heart, and unshackle it from the influence and power of 
prejudice and from the bonds of local interests. The best and the 
most pleasing testimony of the truth of these principles has been 
exhibited by the conduct of the engineers of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to Mr Strickland. Report, p. 17. 


Very exact instructions were given to Mr Strickland by the 
society’s committee, as to the objects to which his attention 
should be directed, and the most efficacious means of acquiring 
the desired intelligence. He was required to make an exact 
record of all the valuable knowledge he should gain, of all the 
facts which he could collect in reference to the design of his 
mission, and to transmit the result in accurate memoirs or reports 
for the use of the society. And he was charged to observe that 
it was not “ a knowledge of abstract principles, nor an indefinite 
and general account of their application to the great works of 
Europe,” which the society wished to possess; but a detailed 
and precise account of “ the means of executing all those works 
in the best manner, and with the greatest economy and certainty.” 
In execution of his undertaking Mr Swickland has prepared and 
transmitted Reports on Canals ; on Canal Boats; on the Dublin 
Breakwater and Harbour; on Cranes and Hoisting Machines ; 
cn ‘Tunnelling; on Railways ; on Turnkpike Roads; on the 
Manufacture of Iron, and of Oil and Coal Gas; on the Manufac- 
ture of Coke, and of Blister and Cast Steel; and on Rollers 
of Copper ; all accompanied with minute plans, drawings, sections 
and estimates. In addition to this, he collected a body of the 
most useful practical publications on these subjects, by Smeaton, 
Peckam, Tredgold, Ratan, Rondelet, Cumming, and other 
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writers on practical mechanics and civil engineering. Mr Strick- 
land is now engaged in preparing his Reports for publication ; 
and they will disseminate a mass of information, on the important 
subjects which they embrace, from which we may confidently 
expect that the most beneficial results will ensue to every part of 
the United States. 

We have entered thus particularly into the proceedings of the 
Pennsylvania Society, because however local may be its imme- 
diate object, its direct operation is evidently and eminently 
national. Indeed the authors of the several tracts before us, 
while they manifest a laudable pride in the prosperity of their 
own State, express an ardor for the welfare of all America, as 
earnest and sincere as it is patriotic. Their motto is “ Our 
country, our whole country.” Yet they declare a partiality for 
the fortunes of Pennsylvania, which, without making any invidi- 
ous comparisons, we, although citizens of another State, can 
readily admit to be w ell founded. 


Our mineral treasures,’ observes one of them, ‘exceed those 
of any state in the Union; treasures far more valuable than the 
mines of Potosi or Golconda. Coal, of every variety of species, 
salt, iron, lead, copper, sulphur, alum, ochres, limestone, marble, 
marl, clay, and many other minerals, excellent in quality, and 
and inexhaustible in quantity, are diffused throughout our terri- 
ritory. Facts in Favour of Raihoays, p. 55. 


Of these mineral productions of Pennsylvania, two or three 
aré entitled to separate consideration. The manufacture of salt 
is already a very productive source of wealth. It was ascer- 
tained a few years since, that upon the margin of the river 
Alleghany, and of the waters communicating with it, salt water 
might be procured in any quantity, by boring the earth to the 
depth of four or five hundred feet. Upon the Connemaugh, the 
Kiskeminetas, and the Alleghany, thirty-eight salt-works have 
been established ; and many more are in the course of prepara- 
tion; which, in consequence of the abundance of coal in that 
region, can be wrought with cheapness and ease. In the year 
year 1825, seventy-five thousand barrels of salt were made at 
the Conne maugh and Kiskeminetas salt-works ; ; and it is proved, 
that, if the facilities for internal communication were suitably 
increased, this necessary ef life could be furnished to all the 
State, w ithout encouraging foreign industry by its importation, 
and at a diminished price. 

But the beneficial effects on the industry of the State, which 
may be anticipated from the rich stores of this mineral, great as 
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they are, sink into insignificance e, when compared with the mighty 
consequences of opening her inexhaustible mines of coal and 
iron, whose fecundity and value are but just beginning to be duly 
appreciated. ‘The following passage in Mr Ingersoll’s Discourse 
contains a bold, but hardly an extravagant picture, of the proba- 
ble effects of the abundance of her fossil coal upon the prosperity 
of Pennsylvania. 


The wharves on the Schuylkill * * are, for the first time, 
resorted to by burthensome vessels from over sea, for freights of 
that inestimable fuel contributed by the mother earth of Penn- 
sylvania, in a mineral more valuable than the precious metals. 
Poured in for consumption and exportation, as it is, from the shores 
of the Lehigh and the Susquehanna, as well as the Schuylkill, when 
we advert to what the coal trade has done for the port of London, it 
is not fanciful to anticipate revolutions in commerce, manufactures, 
and capital, which it is destined to bring about here. * * Public 
conception is not yet awakened to this vital resource, just emerging 
from the bosom of the State; and we do not foresee its effects on 
manufactures and commerce, while considering it as a substitute 
for wood for our consumption as fuel. * * When we advert to 
the fact, that almost every part of Pennsylvania abounds with 
every variety of this fossil, and with all kinds of iron ores, wanting 
nothing but facilities for transportation to market, a vast imcrease 
of manufactures, of coasting and foreign trade, and of homebred 
seamen for our commercial and milit: ary marine, must be perceived 
as the natural offspring. ‘The modern experience of England 
proves this to be no sanguine expectation. In its effects on the 
manufactures, commerce, wealth, and power of Great Britain * * 
the coal trade has transcended all calculation. pp. 7—9. 


It is not our purpose to follow Mr Ingersoll in his eloquent 
exposition of the benevolent, the literary, and the scientific insti- 
tutions, which have so long pre-eminently distinguished Penn- 
sylvania, and its commercial capital, Philadelphia, and of which 
he speaks with filial enthusiasm. Nor can we dwell upon the 
developement of manufacturing industry, for which that State is 
equally distinguished ; observing only in passing, that we would 
render the most grateful acknowledgments to that truly enlight- 
ened policy, which has actuated many of her eminent citizens, 
in their views of the great questions of domestic improvement. 
Her example, in this respect, is pregnant with instruction, and 
especially so to us of these Northern states, whose hardy and 
laborious population, while the profits of our foreign commerce 
gradually diminish, are rapidly tending to employ our territorial 
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resources, our skill, our thrift, and our capital, in the productive 
labours of domestic industry, the firmest basis of a nation’s 
wealth. Whilst we emulate the praiseworthy spirit of Pennsyl- 
vania, we entertain no jealousy of her past, or of her prospective 
advancement, either in the ornamental and polished arts of 
civilization, or in the more homely, but also more substantial 
nogpes of merely useful labour. And her patriotic inhabitants 

ave our hearty wishes for the complete success of the great 
plans of internal improvement, in which they are now embarked. 





Brambletye House ; or Cavaliers and Roundheads. A Novel. 
By one of the Authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” Boston. 
1826. 3 Vols. 12mo. 


Nove. writing is a peculiar business; and no one can attain 
to eminent success in it, who is not gifted with the peculiar pow- 
ers and qualities proper to this occupation, as well as with gene- 
ral talent. Instances in illustration of this principle are frequently 
occurring, and this work is one of them. Mr Smith (we believe 
he is the acknowledged author of Brambletye House), in the 
“Rejected Addresses ” and in more recent publications, has ex- 
hibited most of the faculties, which an accomplished writer must 
possess. He has shown, besides a remarkable power of imita- 
tion, much wit and more humour, some genius for poetry, and 
uncommon command of language. And now, when the circulat- 
ating libraries are full of works of this class, which may well 
serve as models, to the most ambitious aspirant, our author, after 
long practice, concentrates his faculties in an elaborate effort, the 
success of which is to place him by the side of the great novelists 
of the day. Inthis purpose he has failed ; but he has not effaced 
the impression which his other books have given, for he has failed 
as one might fail, who nevertheless possessed a highly gifted and 
cultivated intellect. 

Parts of this work are very excellent; and if the whole were 
cut into pieces few of them would be the worse for the operation. 
If it be considered only as a bundle of sketches, it might be 
highly praised, for many of them are well drawn. But as a 
whole, as one story, it is deficient, for it wants that interest which 
can be created and sustained only by a well contrived and well 
conducted tale. There is so little unity of action, that it requires 
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some effort of memory to connect the different anecdotes togeth- 
er. If our author wishes to introduce us to Milton or old Izaak 
Walton, an episode is set a going which carries the reader at 
once to the spot where he may find them, and there drops him. 
It is said that all plants possess the power of sending their roots 
and branches wherever nutriment may be found ; just so this 
story branches forth to catch Cromwell in port or Lord 
Rochester in a frolic, or London on fire, or any thing else which 
can keep life in it; but unhappily these branches diverge in 
such strange directions, and are so diverse from each other, 
that they are traced to the same root with no small effort, if at all. 

Of course we shall not attempt a minute analysis of such a 
story as this; suffice it say, that the curtain rises, and discovers 
Sir John Compton, the lord of Brambletye House, and a jolly 
old Cavalier, plotting to bring back Charles Il. He is seized, 
escapes to the continent, and joins the king. His son Jocelyn, 
the hero, is also arrested, carried before Cromwell, and by his 
order imprisoned ; but he, too, finally escapes and joins his father. 
After the restoration, Jocelyn becomes a courtier, and in the 
course of one of his adventures falls in love with a young lady 
who is supposed to be the daughter of the regicide Wilmot, a 
connexion which is extremely troublesome to our hero. But 
in due season she proves to be the descendant and heiress of the 
elder branch of the Compton family, who had been at feud 
with Sir John and his kin, and Jocelyn’s marriage with her, re- 
conciles the members and re-establishes the fortunes of his house. 

The Comptons, father and son, by ways and means “ too te- 
dious to mention,” contrive to make us acquainted with most of 
the eminent men of that great day ; and if sometimes the intro- 
duction is successfully accomplished, at others it is a litle awk- 
ward. 

The distance between our author and his great exemplar, 
Scott, is most manifest in the exhibition of historical characters. 
Scott never introduces any one, without affecting the reader’s 
impressions concerning him, whatever they may have been. If 
he does nothing else, he gives new force and distinctness to our 
existing opinions; and if his notions differ from ours, they are 
usually, at least for a season, substituted for our own, by some- 
thing very like scenic illusion. We feel that we have received 
new ideas, more accurate and well defined conceptions, of one 
whose name we had often met with. But, if a well read Sopho- 
more in some respectable college, were told to take for his 
theme, the appearance, demeanow, and general characteristics of 
VOL. IV. 
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Milton, for instance, he would open his books, embody the re- 
sults of his researches, and revive the impressions which we 
had formerly obtained from sources common to him and to us ;— 
and this is precisely what Mr Smith has done. 

An extract will show in what manner Mr Smith conceives and 
executes the singular character of Lord Rochester. Jocelyn 
had been persuaded to help him steal an heiress, whom my lord 
wished to marry ; accordingly the fair one is secured, but at the 
appointed place of rendezvous, there was no Lord Rochester. 


He hastened back, repeatedly calling out the name of his miss- 
ing friend, but without effect. After proceeding about a mile in 
this manner, he came to a public house, and observing that some 
of the inmates were stirring, inquired whether any traveller had 
lately stopped there. A horseman had alighted, he was told, 
some little time before, who called for spiced Canary, of which 
he drank three half-tankards in quick succession, and had then 
quitted the house, and struck across the fields opposite. In the 
stable Jocelyn immediately recognised the horse upon which his 
lordship had been mounted, and instantly set off in pursuit of the 
rider, a good deal puzzled to account for this sudden change of 
purpose, and not altogether without apprehension as to the motives 
which had induced a man, always reckless and desperate, and now 
flushed with wine, to plunge into these lonesome meadows, in which 
he noticed several pools of water. Although the sun had now 
risen, he could not see a single moving object, but his ears served 
him better than his eyes, and his forebodings were quickly dissi- 
pated by hearing his lordship’s hearty and peculiar laugh, which 
upon the present occasion was almost aggravated to a shriek. 

Crossing a stile in the direction of the sound, he beheld a fold 
of sheep, with two men leaning upon the wattles, one of whom 
was his lordship. The other was a mountebank quack-doctor, 
who having got drunk over night at a neighbouring fair, had 
strayed to the sheep-fold, and imagining himself, as he leant upon 
the hurdles, to be in front of his own itinerant tumbrel, was 
haranguing his woollen auditors upon the merit of his medicines, 
with a most stolid and grave absurdity. The vacant look of the 
sheep, who had formed a semicircle at a little distance, and were 
gazing in his face, the fixed drunken eye of the orator, staring at 
the sun as if puzzled by the phenomenon, and his tottering efforts 
io recover the centre of gravity whenever he bowed to his fancied 
customers, were rendered still more ludicrous by the solemn folly 
of his address. ‘Toa dark-faced sheep, whom he individualized 
as a gentleman of an atrabilarious temperament, he most urgently 
recommended the precious elixir of the phial which he held, and 
so saying, he dropped his tobacco-box at his feet; upon a ram 
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with large curling horns, whom he apostrophized as the worthy 
magistrate in the periwig, he enforced the necessity of taking a 
box of his incomparable pills, and accordingly tossed him a bunch 
of keys; while a lamb, addressed as the sickly-looking young lady 
in white, was intreated with a maudlin tenderness to take some of 
his precious powders, of which he tendered her one in the form of 
a clasp-knife. His ridiculous perversion of long-winded medical 
terms, his frequent hiccoughs and hesitations as he stopped te 
stare with a stupid bewilderment at the sun, his exclaiming when 
any of the sheep bleated, “ I will answer that objection presently,” 
and the asinine anger with which he occasionally turned to Lord 
Rochester, and damned him for a lazy tapster in not bringing him 
another tankard of humming bub, had occasioned those shrieks of 
laughter which had attracted Jocelyn to the spot, and had afforded 
a treat to his lordship that he declared he would not have missed 
for all the heiresses in the three kingdoms. 

‘“¢ May I inquire,” said Jocelyn, somewhat offended at this de- 
claration, ‘* how you discovered this egregious drunkard, and why 
you abandoned your party ?”’ 

‘ As to this inimitable artist,” replied his lordship, ‘* I stumbled 
upon him by mere chance; and as to my quitting the cavalcade, 
the Canary had partly driven it out of my head; and when it 
recurred, there appeared something so diverting in the dilemma 
of your all finding, when your horses were knocked up, that you 
had run away with a large live heiress, and didn’t know what to 
do with her, that I could not resist the temptation of exposing you 
to it. I should have come forward, however, sooner or later, to 
relieve you from your embarrassment.” 

“* Your lordship's friends are infinitely obliged to you,” said 
Jocelyn coldly, ‘and I would fain know why I was selected for 
the honour of being thus deceived and laughed at.” 

“Why, to deal frankly with you, Mr Vice, I have strongly 
conceited that you will become a great favourite with the King ; 
if I fail in this enterprise I shall need your influence with him, for 
I shall probably fall into immediate disgrace. Nobody but myself 

can know that you have been a participator in this outrage, and 
thus I have you in my power; being enabled to effect your dis- 
grace by disclosure, or by my silence to ensure your offices in 
averting my own. These are the morals at court, where all 
practise what I alone avow, because I had rather be a rogue than 
a hypocrite. And so having shown you what an amiable aspect is 
worn by the human heart when it throws off the mask ; hey ! to 
horse! Mr Vice, and let us gallop after the heiress.” 


9) 
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Summary of the Practical Principles of Political Economy ; with 
Observations on Smith’s Wealth of Nations and Say’s Pelitical 
Economy. By a Friend of Domestic Industry. Cambridge. 


1826. Svo. pp. ¢ SS, 


‘Te first part of this volume, containing what is now called a 
“Summary,” &c. appeared originally in the form of essays in our 
department of “ Miscellany.” It would be hardly proper for us, 
therefore, to go into a review of it; but, as we must in the course 
of this article, attempt to refute some of the fundamental princi- 
ples assumed by our correspondent, it seems necessary to state to 
our readers, that we do not, from the arrangement of our work, 
consider ourselves in any manner responsible for, or pledged to 
support, what is advanced in that department. And we shall 
cheerfully admit into the same department any argument either 
from our able correspondent or from any one else, in defence of 
the principles which we now impugn. After a remark or two 
on the form in which the author has again chosen to offer his 
views to the public, we shall pass to the consideration of his 
** Observations ” upon Smith and Say, and refer to his “ Prin- 
ciples” contained in the “ Summary,” only as they are made 
the grounds of strictures upon these eminent writers. 

The difficulty, which common readers will find in going over 
this Summary, 1 is, that it is composed mainly of abstract general 
propositions, and many of these are expressed, too, with great 
sententiousness and brevity. The writer evidently presumes us 
to be much better acquainted with the science of political 
economy than we really are. We have little proof, little argu- 
ment, little illustration. On some of the interesting topics, we 
are left to look up for ourselves the material facts, and make our 
way through them to his conclusions, as we can. It appears to 
us, therefore, that he has not given a very “ —_ exposition of 
economical principles adapted to our interest,” ow much 
soever the treatise may delight the highest class of his readers,— 
and we do not undertake to give any opinion on this point,—it 
will never do, we think, for common use, nor for extensive 
popular instruction. Many of the leading principles in it must 
require the labour of hard study for the young politician’s mind 
thoroughly to comprehend, and not all of them are either to be 
accepted or rejected, even by the experienced scholar, without 
some investigation and thought. 

We have a general objection to the use of summaries of any 
kind, for the purposes of instruction. They are chiefly useful to 
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those who make them ; those, who are familiar with the science, 
do not want them; those who are not, will never find them 
profitable or easy sources of knowledge. In the admirable 
science of political economy particularly ; the science which 
lies at the foundation of all just laws, and all true national 
greatness ; and which, in this country more than in any other, 
is not to be confined to the enlightened few, who call them- 
selves philosophers, but should be brought home familiarly 
to the mind of every intelligent man in the community ; the 
science where, nevertheless, the great mass of the community, 
into whose hands this book is designed to fall, are not conscious 
of any deep immediate interest in the subject thus presented to 
them, we believe this mode of treating or teaching it to be 
extremely inefficient and objectionable. A summary is only an 
abstract of the reasonings and the opinions of the learned, and 
the difficulty with it is, that it cannot be made sufficiently interest- 
ing to the student. Mere general inferences never will awaken 
his curiosity. He is in this manner called upon to start from the 
wronz point in every one of his inquiries. ‘The conclusions come 
foremost, and commonly indeed alone. The first step which he 
takes towards the solution of any particular question, brings him 
to the termination of it; and he will find little if any thing to 
lure him onward in the paths of discovery, or enliven him in the 
pursuit. ‘This is in some measure the difficulty with our author’s 
“Summary.” If he had confined himself to some particular 
departments of the science ; if he had gone into a full exposition 
and proof of those principles, which assume to be novel and 
important, and which are at variance with the most favourably 
received opinions now abroad upon the subject,—some such there 
are in the book he has given us,—he would have employed his 
active mind more effectually, and, we think, more usefully too. 
His truths would have been more impressive ; his errors, more 
sure of being corrected by others, or probably by himself. 

The “Observations on Smith’s Wealth of Nations and 
Say’s Political Economy,” now published for the first time, are 
made upon the principles, which the author had previously laid 
down in his “ Summary.” We shall be free in our remarks upon 
these, because they contain unqualified strictures upon two of the 
most popular, and, as we still think, the most able writers, who 
have appeared, on this highly important science. This, our author 
allows, is generally their character, both in our own country and 
in Great Britain ; he might have added, too, in France and Ger- 
many, and all over the enlightened world; and, as far as we 
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have studied his “ Observations,” we believe he has not shown 
them to be unworthy of this character in its very fullest extent. 

But, in the first pl: ce, Whatever we may say of their justness 
or accuracy, we have no hesitation in advising every student 
to have these * Observations” by him, when he is engaged 
with Smith and Say. Right or wrong, true or false, trifling or 
important in their estimates and conclusions, he may expect one 
good effect from them at least. They will interest him in the 
subject. ‘They will enlist him on one side or the other of the 
controversy. They will thus appeal to him powerfully for 
thought, examination, and intellectual effort. And this, after all, 
is the material thing. In great political affairs particularly, he } is 
not to rest his faith on so loose and shifting a basis as other men’s 
opinions, how much soever he may respect and admire them. 
The materials for reasoning are all within his own reach. He 
is to be taught to take them apart, and put them together at 
pleasure, and draw conclusions from them for himself. And 
the “ Observations ” before us, read in company with Smith and 
Say, we believe to be well calculate -d for this kind of instruc- 
tion. For they are evidently the offspring of a polished mind, 
conscious of its own powers,—too much so, perhaps,—bold, 
sometimes we think to rashness, and independent also to a fault. 
All these qualities, even though excessive, are sure to awaken a 
keen interest for inquiry in the student’s bosom s—an interest, 
too, which will not be likely to betray him into easy acquiescence, 
because he knows that they are often the fruitful source of mis- 
calculation and error. 

Moreover, the student, if we mistake not, will be very much 
taken with the terseness of the style in which these ‘ Observa- 
tions ” are presented to him. There is here no labour for the 
press. The thoughts are in no single instance wrought out into 
a dissertation, or a detailed review, in order to show how much 
the writer could make of them. ‘They appear to be the direct, 
intelligent remarks of a man of talents, who has read over the 
hard studied works of Smith and Say, rather hastily, we should 
think ; looked at some positions taken in them, not merely with 
boldness, but with a resolution to overthrow them, if possible ; set 
down his thoughts as they occurred to him at once, and in all 
their native clearness ; and then given them to the public as they 
were, without elaborating them at all, and we are inclined to 
think too, without putting himself to the trouble to re-examine 
them. Here also ts another fruitful source of error. But a 
charm is thus thrown over the style ; it is remarkable for pre- 
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cision, spirit, and force; there is a fire and an activity about it, 
which the nice calculations of prudence would cool, and the hard 
work of revision be pretty sure to make comparatively dull. 
We must, however, lay aside praises. Those which we have 
bestowed, indeed, are not to be taken entirely without limit or 
exception, though they are generally well deserved. 

These “ Observations” are all of one character. They are 
strictures of the severest and most unqualified nature. Those 
upon the Wealth of Nations are divided into twenty-seven sec- 
tions, and those upon the Treatise on Political Economy, into 
thirty-eight ; but by far the greater part of these may be sub- 
divided each into many others, so that the errors of these popular 
writers become, according to our author, almost innumerable ; 
and this, too, without one single merit, and without a bright 
redeeming quality of any kind, if we are to judge them by the 
general tone of his review. We will examine a few of the 
observations on Smith, in the order in which they stand. 

The first is, that “He makes no distinction between wealth 
and value; he does not seem to be aware that the wealth of a 
country might be diminished, while the sum total of its exchange- 
able values remained undiminished. ” And with all the new light 
before us, we also are not aware that such a thing ts possible. 
Our author dwells upon the above distinction three or four times 
in the course of his volume, and seems to treat it as a valuable 
discovery. Let us try it, and sce what it is worth. Is there, 
then, any such distinction between wealth and value? Is the 
distinction an important one to the political economist? Has our 
author traced out the true distinction either in his “ Summary ” 
or his “‘ Observations ? ” 

“ Wealth,” he says, ‘is positive, value is relative.” And we 
think that wealth, too, is relative as well as value. It relates to 
all the enjoyments, and conveniences, and necessaries of life, 
which it can give or command, or which lie within its reach. 
Strip it of this relative power, and it ceases to be wealth. ‘The 
objects may indeed remain. ‘Their utility may also in some sort 
remain. But the word wealth, can in no proper sense be applied 
to them. 

Again; “ Wealth, as distinguished from value, consists in the 
positive quantities of material objects of necessity or desire, which 
have exchangeable value, or which possess utility conferred by 
labour, without exchangeable value.” So that a man must have 
some “ positive quantity of material objects,” &c. in order to be 
wealthy. What will our author say, then, of those unfortunate 
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people, who have made loans on good security or undoubted credit, 
or who have sunk all their money in the national funds ? They 
have none of the “positive quantities” of which he speaks. 
How then shall we class them? As people not of wealth, but 
of exchangeable values? ‘This reasoning will never do. We 
speak of positive value with the same propriety that we speak of 
positive wealth, and this last word has a meaning too well settled 
to be limited, as in this comparison it is, to “* quantities of material 
objects of necessity or desire,” &c. We would ask our author, 
too, before we leave this quotation, what are those “ material 
objects ” of which he speaks, * which possess utility, conferred 
by labour, without exchangeable value ?” 


If the quantities of all objects having exchangeable value be 
diminished in equal proportions, wealth, so far as it consists in 
these objects, would be diminished thereby in the average pro- 
portion ; but the exchangeable value of each object would remain 
the same and undiminished ; for each object would still command 
the same quantity of every other object, that it did before the pro- 
portionate diminution. 


But how is this possible? There is not so much to command ; 
there is not so much to be commanded. ‘The “ same quantities ” 
of every article are nowhere in the market. ‘The combined 
accumulated capitals of all the purchasers, and all the sellers can 
nowhere find nor produce them, as in the preceding times of 
plenty. ‘The value of any particular article,” our author says, 
‘is estimated by the quantities of other articles at large which it 
will purchase.” In the case supposed, no article will purchase so 
much,—no article will sell for so much, as it previously would. 
How, then, can its value remain the same? Does the writer: 
see how far his arguments will carry him? Suppose an indefinite 
proportional diminution of every article in the market, tll they 
are all on the point of disappearing ; has he still confidence to tell 
us, that “ the sum total of their exchangeable values will remain 
undiminished,” and that each one of these minute, evanescent ar- 
ticles will purchase the ‘same quantity of other articles at large," 
that the full portion would in times of the greatest plenty f 

Once more ; 

The distinction between wealth and value will appear in the 
following case. Suppose, for instance, that the harvest of a coun- 
try were to fall short so far as to double the value of grain. This 
would reduce the value of every other commodity in relation to 

rain one half. Here the relative values of commodities would be 
changed, but the sum total of their values would not be diminished. 
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Here, too, there is a gratuitous assumption, without proof, 
without illustration, without any farther light thrown upon the 
subject, than what is cont tined in the above half a dozen lines. 
You may be a little puzzled, reader, in finding out what the au- 
thor means by this statement. Do you think he means that all 
the commodities gathered together, after the harvest’s failure, and 
sent abroad, will ‘command as much in the forei ign markets as 
they would in the preceding year of plenty ? And the expression, 
“sum total of their values,” might perhaps lead you to this infer- 
ence. No such thing as this, however. He refers you merely to 
their exchangeable values, in relation to one another ; and, in order 
to put his principle to the test, he must resort to an extreme case. 
Let him have that extreme case, then. Suppose a country, if it 
be possible to suppose one, absolutely shut out from all foreign 
commerce, and forced, either by its peculiar situation or by 
strange political enactments, to depend on its own products and 
resources for its advancement, and even for its subsistence. 
Suppose the half crop of grain to occur here. Suppose, more- 
over, this half crop to command the same quantity of every other 
commodity, that the full harvest would have done, and conse- 
quently that its exchangeable value remains undiminished. Sup- 
pose, lastly, that the exchangeable value of all other articles in 
market, with reference to, and in exchange with, each other, 
should be the same as before the year of scarcity ; still there is a 
most material deficiency yet to be supplied. ‘T he exchangeable 
value of every other commodity, with reference to grain, is im- 
mensely lessened. No one will, by the supposition, command 
more than half its usual quantity. And we ask our author, how 
this loss is to be supplied? Where can he point to us a corre- 
sponding increase of exchangeable values, which will balance this 
loss, or even materially alleviate it? 

We think this is the fact, which led our “ Friend of Domestic 
Industry ” astray. When an article of prime necessity becomes 
scarce, its scarcity raises its price, and the exchangeable value 
of this small quantity is perhaps as great as was the exchangeable 
value of the full stock in times of the greatest abundance. But 
then there is a diminution in the exchangeable values of all other 
articles, with reference to the scarce one, and this diminution, 
we say, is just the loss which the wealth of the community has 
sustained. 

What, then, is the distinction which we can make between 
wealth and value? Wealth is the general term; value is the 
VOL. IV. 34 
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quality which constitutes it. We class together an innumerable 
multitude of objects which may be entirely dissimilar in ever 
other respect, except that they have each more or less the single 
property, which we call exchangeable value ; and to this class of 
objects we give the title, wealth. Exchangeable value is the only 
feature of resemblance among them; it is the only thing they 
have in common ; it ts the only basis of the classification. Take 
away this, and you may not destroy the objects, perhaps, nor their 
utility always, but there is no such thing as wealth remaining. 
We appeal to our readers, whether this be not the true distinc- 
tion, and whether it can be a very material one for the purposes 
of the political economist ? 

Now turn to our author’s definition of wealth, and we find him, 
when he has no refined theory to support, unconsciously pointing 
to this same distinction. 


Individual wealth is that, whatever it may consist in, which 
gives the possessor of it, in all places within the sphere of civiliza- 
tion, and at all times, in sickness as well as in health, a command 
over all objects, whether of necessity or desire, which are of an 
exchangeable nature. 


And wealth is just in proportion to this power of command, 
which means, after all, nothing more than exchangeable value. 

But we must leave this point. We should not have dwelt 
upon it so iong, only that the author has devoted a whole section 
to the support of it in his “ Summary,” and has made this the 
basis of two separate attacks upon Smith and Say, in the ‘* Ob- 
servations ” before us. We pass on to the next. 


With respect to the increase of wealth, Smith considers what 
is saved from annual income and added to capital as the only 
source of it. (B. II. ch.3.) He entirely overlooks the increasing 
value of all real property, which arises from the progress of indus- 
try and the increase of population, and which takes place in every 
country where industry is encouraged and protected. 


It is worth while to remark here, that Smith is now speaking 
merely of the accumulation of capital. The title of this Book is, 
“Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employment of Stock,” 
and of this particular Chapter, “ Of the Accumulation of Capital, 
or of Unproductive Labour.” Land he has not here under con- 
sideration. Further on, in his next book, he seems not at all 
insensible of the important fact, which is brought against him, but 
which our author has, after all, strangely failed in tracing to the 
right cause. We will show this very briefly. 
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What raises the value of land in any particular place? The 
increase and press of population around it. And what leads to 
this? The growing demand for labour, and the call of industry 
for employment. And where will you find the only efficient 
spring to these great principles of action? In the accumulation 
of capital. The holder of this draws towards it all the active 
and the industrious. He alone has business for them. They 
gather together, and settle around the place of the investment, 
or the circulation of his property, in crowds, for food, for occu- 
pation, for advancing their own condition in society ; and this 
raises the value of lands in the place at once. The accumula- 
tion of capital lies at the basis of the whole fabric. And whence 
comes this accumulation of capital? From the saving, which 
Smith points to, in the chapter under our author’s condemnation. 
How far, then, is it from the truth, that “ what is saved from 
annual income, and added to capital, is the only source of 
wealth °” 

The increased value of richly cultivated lands, too, is only 
another effect of the accumulation of capital. There is capital 
fixed and vested in the lands thus richly cultivated. 

The next objection to Smith’s Inquiry is, that “ in treating of 
value, he says it is of two kinds, value in use and value in exchange ; 
a distinction which only serves to produce confused notions on 
the nature of value,” &c. And we will show our author by and 
by, that he has himself been betrayed into confused notions on 
the nature of value, by not attending to this distinction. 

The meaning of the word value is very different in political 
economy, and in common use. In common use, it is loosely 
given to innumerable objects of necessity or convenience, which, 
however, have nothing exchangeable in their nature. But in 
political economy, the power in exchange is its sole meaning. 
The object of Smith was to point this out, to define the term 
more clearly, to settle the use which he should make of it him- 
self. And for these purposes he has employed a dozen lines,— 
no, not a dozen lines,—in the edition before us, to clear up the 
distinction above referred to. 

Even though wrong, how could our author make this the 
ground of formal animadversion’ Read his preliminary. 


In the following remarks, the writer’s aim has been briefly to 
expose the fallacy, not of every thing in the Inquiry, which is open 
to exception ; but chiefly of doctrines, which it is conceived are of 
a tendency tnjurious to the welfare of our country. 
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The next doctrine, injurious to the welfare of our country, in 
Smith’s Inquiry, ts, that “ * Labour,’ he says, ‘ is the real measure 
of exchangeable value.’” ‘This is an old objec tion, and long ago, 
received the following ve ry satisfactory comment. “ Doctor 
Smith does not, on any occasion, give either w ages or the price 
of grain, or any other, as a precise measure for value ; he seems, 
at all times, perfectly aware, that the objects of his inquiry are 
not susceptble of mathematical accuracy, and therefore he 
endeavours by a vast number of comparisons, by a variety of 
examples given, and applications made, of his principles, to bring 
to a nearness that, which never can be brought to an absolute 
certainty.” Playfarr’ s Remarks on Lauderdale. 

The words of Smith are, “The value of any commodity to 
the * rson who possesses it, and who means not to use or con- 
sume it himself, but to exchange it for other commodities, is 
boul’ to the qui antity of labour, which it enables him to purchase 
or command.” This contains his whole leading principle upon 
the subject. How does our author encounter it? ‘ We do not 
value a thing by the labour which it may have cost to produce 
it; [and who ever pretended that we did ?] nor by the labour, 
which it will command. A commodity may have cost one man 
twice the labour to produce it, which it would have cost another ; 
and it may have cost in one place ten times the labour which it 
would cost in another. On the other hand, a commodity may 
not command half as much labour as was expended upon it, or it 
may command ten times as much, according to the circumstances 
of the case.” ‘The only shadow of an argument, which we can 
find here, against Smith’s idea, is in this last sentence. And, we 
must repeat it, it is the mere shadow of an argument. Examine it. 
We do not value a thing by the labour which it will command. 
Why ? Because it may not command the same portion of labour 
that it cost! Our author evidently assumes here, as a test prin- 
ciple, the labour cost, which, however, he had just rejected, and 
which no writer, to our knowledge, ever presumed to offer as any 
just constant criterion of value. The labour cost, indeed, of 
those articles of exchange, where industry and capital may fred ays 
make the supply meet the full demand, will never be long far from 
the real value of them; and for this simple reason,—that if they 
do not command in the market sufficient to pay for the labour 
which brought them there, they will gradually disappear, tll their 
scarcity shall have raised their price; if they command more 
than sufficient, competitors will rush in, till the supply shall have 
brought the price down to the fair value of the article. But 
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Smith’s measure of the exchangeable value of am article, is the 
labour it will command, no matter whether it cost half, or ten 
times as much, according to the supposition here made. If our 
author really understood this, he has no where approached to- 
wards an answer to it. 

But what it the real measure which it is proposed to substitute 
for the very false one of Smith? ‘* We value a commodity by 
the desire or want we have for it, and not by the labour which it 
cost or will command.” And does our author seriously believe 
these will answer the purpose of estimating what he means 
by value? Is it possible that he can imagine for a moment, 
that the eternally various and varying and indefinite inclina- 
tions of different individuals will constitute it? Observe, again, 
his explanation of the term value. “ In the use of a thing, there 
is utility, but not value ; value arises only in exchange, and it is 
only by exchange that the value of things can be estimated.” 
An idea, which he repeats more than once. ‘There is no value, 
then, where there is nothing exchangeable, whatever may be our 
desires and wants. Now these are often the strongest for objects 
which have no possible quality of exchange in their nature. So 
that, by one of his rules, value will be at the very highest ; by 
another, it will be at the same time absolutely nothing! We 
should have believed that this mistake about the real measure 
of exchangeable value might have crept into the book before 
us, through some slight inadvertence on the part of the writer, in 
the ardour of composition, or in his haste for the press, did we 
not find it deliberately laid down again ; and made a portion of 
the argument also in another attack 1 upon Smith. ‘The market 
price of a commodity is the only natural price there is ; and this 
naturally arises from our wants ; and it is our wants alone, which 
can give to a commodity a price or value.” 

We will now make good to the author our promise. We 
believe he was led into these confused notions on the nature of 
value, by not giving heed to Smith’s distinction, beforementioned, 
between value in exchange and value in use. ‘The value in use of 
an object we may sometimes, perhaps, measure by our desires 
and wants. ‘The thirsty wants water, the prisoner in his dungeon 
desires air and light ; and we see not the impropriety of saying, 
that there is value in these things, although not of an exchange- 
able nature, and that those know best how to estimate it, who are 
deprived of them, simply because their wants and desires are the 
strongest. Not so in any respect with the estimate of the value 
of commodities in exchange. ‘Their plenty may make them 
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cheap, when our demand for them is the greatest; their scarcity 
may make them dear, though comparatively few want or desire, 
or have even the slightest inclination to possess them. 

It is no satisfactory solution of this difficulty, about fixing the 
the true measure of the exchangeable value of an article in the 
market, to say, that it must be estimated by the quantity of other 
articles at large, which it will purchase or command; because the 
question still recurs, How is the value of these other articles to 
be estimated? And so the inquiry goes on interminably. ‘The 
object now is to ascertain what, in different times and places, is 
the best ultimate measure of value? What is the single standard, 
to which the great mass of marketable commodities, the works of 
industry, the products of stock, the fruits of agriculture, may 
always, and every where be most properly brought, and each 
separately put to the test? And we have no hesitation i in saying, 
that Smith has here pointed us to the true one. The labour it will 
command, seems to have been the first, the original measure of 
value. ‘The labour cost also then qualified it. The savage, who 
had given a day to the manufactnre and trimming of his bow, 
would naturally require the day’s work of another, or an article 
which required the labour of a day from another, in exchange for 
it. Labour, in the liberal sense of the tetm, although, as has 
been said, not very precise or definite, is still the best single 
ultimate standard, to which we can appeal, and more unchanging 
certainly through long periods of duration, than any other we can 
name. But we refer our readers to the admirable chapter of 
Smith for a full discussion of this subject. 

We have taken up these * Observations ” thus far in the order 
in which they stand, that we might not be accused of selecting 
particularly faulty ones, for the purpose of censure ; and we have 
given those we have taken, comparatively unimportant as they 
may seem by the side of others, a very patient, careful, and, 
as many of our readers no doubt will say, tedious examination, 
in order to try their general character, ‘and to show how little 
they ought to lower the elevated reputation of the writer, on 
whom they fall. We cannot go through them in course, and 
bring the leech to every one which we think unsound. We 
have, indeed, run our eye over the remainder, and found errors, 
which surprised us more than those we have mentioned ; some 
of which, too, are of the utmost importance, not merely to the 
student, in his investigations, but to the statesman in his practice. 
lt is not necessary for us, however, to explain them, even if it 
were in our power. ‘The great questions of commercial policy, 
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of restraints on trade, of encouragements given to particular 
investments of capital, of high import duties, for the purpose of 
protecting and employing domestic industr y, &c., the most inter- 
esting questions to the admirer of the science, we are absolutely 
shut out by our limits from discussing, so extensive is the inquiry 
into which they would inevitably lead us. Besides this, we could 
never hope to add any thing to the elaborate, and, as we think, 
conclusive arguments, which are already before the public on 
these favourite topics. 

In the science of morals, there is a selfish system which is 
theoretical merely. In the science of government, also, there 
is a selfish system, but it is practical merely, and all theory 
and all good sense as well as generous feeling, look against 
it, though it is still enforced by some statesmen, who know not 
how to defend it by argument. Our author is too much of 
an advocate for this system, which we thought was entirely 
out of date with all late enlightened writers on the subject. 
We are ourselves for the utmost freedom of the commercial 
exchange of capital and commodities all over the world. We 
think, that if this could be effected thoroughly, it would be for 
the interest not only of some, and the greater part, but of each 
and every one of the nations so engaged. We believe that all 
would thus go on towards national opulence and aggrandizement, 
incomparably faster than by any modification of the old, narrow, 
unsocial, selfish policy, which was long allowed to cramp their 
energies entirely, and from which few, if any, are yet properly 
free. We argue also for the greatest freedom, within the limits 
of justice, of all the individuals of the same nation. Leet not the 
legislator be at any trouble to calculate for them, and tell them 
how they had better trade,—where they can most profitably invest 
their capital, and employ their tme. They will find this out 
most easily themselves; and, besides this, that employment of in- 
dustry and that investment of capital which will be most lucrative 
to the honest owner, will be most lucrative likewise to the great 
mass of the community to which he belongs. Thus it is, that 
the interests of nations with each other, and of individuals with 
each other, are perfectly harmonious and indeed inseparable. 
The fair gain of one is a fair gain to the mass; it is something, as 
it were, created. ‘There is a provision in the benevolent arrange- 
ment of Providence, by which almost every man, who works 
honestly and effectually for the advancement of his own condition 
in society, is helping others onward also in the same career, 
though unconsciously, and without intending it himself. His 
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natural inclinations, controled by the rules of justice, guide him 
to the great purpose. These are some of the princ iples on which 
the system of Smith rests. Who does not love to believe them ? 
What friend to humanity does not desire most ardently that they 
may be true? And, indeed, the practice of enlightened statesmen 
as well as the arguments of political economists, do prove them 
to be as sound in fact as they are grand in contemplation. 

But our author’s faults do not lie merely in erroneous reason- 
ings. He is cuilty likewise of some very unfair misstatements of 
the views of Smith, or else we are incap: able of understanding 
them. We will give our readers a single instance of this. 


Smith does not seem to entertain very correct notions of what 
the general interest of society consists in, when he says that the 
interests of those who live by the profits of productive industry, 
namely, the tenant, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant,—in short all, who use their intelligence, skill, and capital 
in the employment and support of labour, ‘have not the same 
connexion with the general interest of society,’ as the interests of 
those have, who live by rent and wages. How they, who live by 
rent, should contribute more to the public interest than they, the 
live by the profits of productive industry, is a thing which he does 
not condescend to explain. (B. 1. ch. 10, Conclusion.) 


How our author could make this assertion, we are utterly at a 
loss to imagine. Smith does explain every proposition, which he 
here lays down. He does employ the whole of the Conclusion 
chapter, in showing how “those who live by profit have not the 
same connexion with the general interests of society, as those 
who live by rent and wages. ” And this is all he proposes to do. 
It is his sole and entire purpose. No other topic is before him. 
He nowhere speaks of “all who use their intelligence, skill, and 
capital m the employment and support of labour,” as is here 
charged against him. This is an inference of his critic. But his 
reasonings upon every one of the statements, which he does here 
make, seem to us perfectly full and conclusive. We beg our 
readers to turn for a moment to this strangely misunderstood 
chapter. It is not an easy thing to abridge it, and we shall add 
but a single reflection of our own, in support of the positions, 
which we say its sole object is to explain. 

The merchant’s property, and the stock capitalist’s property 
generally, is in the main personal property. It is not to be con- 
fined any where. If it be not profitable in one place, he may 
make it so in another. He can sever the ties which bind him 
to any particular place, and transfer himself, and the wealth 
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which he has accumulated, into any other quarter of the globe 
where interest, or enterprise, or a spirit of speculation invites hin. 
Not so with the landholder or dependent on rent. We know he 
may not be actuated by any more disinterested motives than the 
merchant or the capitalist ; but the fact is, his interest is inseparably 
connected with that of the country, where his territory lies, so far 
as this goes at least; and his well directed efforts to raise the 
value of his land must contribute immediately to the advance- 
ment likewise of his country’s interest. There is probably no so 
good proof of the thrift and the growing prosperity of any par- 
ticular place, as the increasing demand for land, and the high 
price of rent. On the other hand, the merchant’s and the capi- 
talist’s interest may often draw them directly the other way. 
Apart from patriotism and benevolent feeling, of which, perhaps, 
they may have more than any other class in the community, but 
which are, nevertheless, not the only springs of action with them, 
they would be willing to see some of the manufactories, some of 
the products of domestic industry curtailed around them, in order 
that they might send their ships abroad, and supply our wants from 
the storehouses of other nations; and thus devote their time and 
their capital to the employment and support of foreign labour ; a 
thing, which our author in other parts of his work seems most to 
shrink from and deprecate. It is, indeed, according to him, a 
ruinous policy, and makes a direct loss to the country which 
submits to it. This forms also the groundwork of one of his 
heaviest charges against the whole system of Smith. 

For ourselves, we have no such apprehensions about the 
employment of foreign industry, nor about the attempts of mer- 
chants and capitalists to limit the competition and widen the 
market, if they can only be kept within the bounds of honest, open 
dealing. But as we have stated thus incidentally another charge 
of our author against Smith, it is but fair that we shouldextract, 
likewise, the reasoning in support of it, and see what that is worth. 


Adam Smith’s general doctrine with respect to national in- 
dustry is this: That it would be better for a nation to use its 
capital in the employment and support of the cheap labour of 
foreign countries, than to use it in the employment and support of 
dearer labour at home ; or in other words, that the nation ought 
to leave those, who possess the capital, to employ foreign labour 
with it, rather than, by appropriate regulations, afford inducements 
to them to employ home labour with it in preference. (B. IV.) 

He does not consider that whatever this cheaper foreign labour 
may cost, it is, to the amount of such cost, so much lost to the 
VOL. JV. 35 
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nation. This employment of foreign labour puts out of employ- 
ment or precludes from employment an equal quantity of domestic 
labour, which, had it not been thus displaced or precluded from 
employment, would have saved to the nation not only the whole 
amount of what the cheaper labour has cost, but also the expense 
of supporting the domestic labourers. For the nation must sup- 
port its own labourers, whether it employs them or not. 


This reasoning, if it were to prevail, would put up a factory of 
almost every kind, in almost every town in the country. They 
have most of them industry enough, if well directed and put 
under proper municipal restrictions and regulations, to make for 
themselves all the necessary articles of life. Why, then, should 
out-of-town labour be called for and supported ? Why should 
they live in this miserable state of absolute dependence upon 
other places, when they have the means of self-supply within 
their own limits? No matter how much cheaper the commodities 
may be procured elsewhere, the cost of it is, nevertheless, so 
much dead loss to the town. So much capital is thus removed 
from it; so much foreign industry thus receives that emolument, 
which might be investe 1d for the benefit of those, whom the town 
is bound by every generous feeling as well by every principle of 
law and justice, to employ and support. Indeed, if this reasoning 
be pushed home, it must bring men back to the original savage 
state of individual independence, and destroy entirely the division 
of labour, of which commerce is only one of the higher branches. 

The errors assumed in the above argument of our author are, 
that our industry is ill employed at home, and that capital goes 
abroad for the benefit solely of the foreign artisan. Whereas our 
industry is in fact most profitably at work ; when it can do that 
which will command more, both the capitalist and the labourer will 
be glad to avail themselves of the chance, for there is profit then 
to be shared between them. And our capital does not continue 
to go abroad without receiving in advance, or bringing in return, 
a still greater amount of foreign capital for our use solely. We 
let our capital go for the support and employment of foreign 
labour! Why may not foreign nations accuse themselves also of 
the same folly ? They send us their capital. ‘They have sent 
us, indeed, a greater amount of it than they have received of 
ours, for our commerce with them has added immensely to our 
national and individual wealth. By this reasoning, they are thus 
growing poor for our benefit alone. They give support also to 
the poorest of our labourers. They furnish them not only with 
occupation, but with clothing and etna 6 articles of comfort 
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and convenience, which have become now almost necessaries of 
hfe. Moreover, they are still so dependent on us, they expect 
from us so many materials, and so large a market for their com- 
modities in exchange, that there is no “danger of their cutting the 
tie which binds them to us, and telling us, we must for the ume 
to come rely on our own resources alone. On which side then 
lies the obligation? But we did not intend to dwell upon such 
errors as this is. It makes part of that old, selfish system, of 
which we have heretofore spoken, and which is as ruinous to 
the nations that adopt it, as it is to those against whom it is 
aimed. We wish the advocates of this system would point us to 
one single able argument in defence of it. We have never yet 
seen aly. 

But we have gone far enough. ‘The sources of all the errors 
in the work before us, which is evidently written by a man of 
taste and talent, seem to be a want of respect for the opinions of 
others, and a want of care and patience likewise in the examina- 
tion of them. Some one tells us, that genius is a great foe to 
philosophy. ‘The reason assigned is, we believe, that it is impa- 
tient of control, and unwilling to labour; it seizes a position 
boldly,—cannot stay to examine it,—drops it, and rushes on to 
new discoveries. We shall be glad to give the writer shelter 
under this flattering excuse, if our readers think he deserves it, 
But another trait, which we commonly find in the character of 
genius, is love and admiration of kindred genius; and of this, 
he has shown us no sort of proof. If he should accuse us 
likewise of being unduly severe, we might say to him, Decipit 
exemplar immutable vitus. He has set us the full example. 
If we have followed him, it is at an immeasurable distance. 
We have remarked already the unqualified nature of these 
‘*Qbservations.” Not even a compliment escapes the writer of 
them; not a passing tribute of praise or commendation of any 
kind is wrung from him. He is the only one of the many un- 
sparing critics upon Smith particularly, who seems to treat him 
as if he were totally destitute of merit. Nor is this all. There 
is sometimes a sneer, and a tone of sarcasm running through his 
strictures, which we hardly know how to pardon. A single 
instance of this ; 


Mr Say says, that “ A full grown man is an accumulated capi- 
tal.” (IL. 75, note.) 

The prodigal, if full grown, is then an accumulated capital. 
Mr Say considers capital one of the sources of production. Prodi- 
ga.ity must, then, according to him, be capital productively em- 
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ployed. Capital he also calls an agent of production. In that 
case, the prodigality of a full grown man must be the productive 
agency of capital ! 


This forms one whole “Observation” on Say’s Treatise. 
Now, reader, is it not a little too much in the old Dennis style of 
critique ? What is worse, too, is it not utterly destitute of merit 
as an argument, if indeed it could be ever designed as such? 
Say’s idea is, that the expense of feeding, and clothing, and 
educating a man is in the nature of vested capital. But where 
does he tell us of capital of any kind, which must always be 
productive? It is in fact, often wasted and misspent, and made 
the instrument of ruin in every way, and such, we say, is the fate 
of the talents and the acquirements of the prodigal. If it be the 
metaphor in which the idea is expressed, that our author thinks 
*‘ injurious to the welfare of our country,” he is off the field of 
,olitical economy, where alone we proposed to meet him. 
Phere he may be rhetorically right. We have no Blair by 
us to try the question. 

Still we bate nothing from the recommendations of these 
severe strictures, with which we set out. ‘They will interest and 
engage the student. Moreover, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
he will rise from the perusal of them with a much higher respect 
for the merits of Smith and Say, than if he had read these 
distinguished authors alone. It must, indeed, require a good 
deal of power to stand uninjured against such determined, and, in 
some cases, such well managed attacks, as they are here called 
upon to sustain. But it is only into the hands of those, who are 
actually engaged with Smith and Say, that we could wish these 
“ Observations” to fall. One reason is, that they do not always 
fairly represent the views of these writers. Another is, that they 
partake a little too much of the character of the author’s ‘‘ Sum- 
mary;” some of them are very compendious and general, and 
cannot be easily understood alone. If he had confined them to 
a few important questions started in political economy ; if he 
had enlarged fully on these questions ; if he had pointed out to 
us what particular profitable branch of commerce, or manu- 
facture, or agricultural interest, or domestic industry of any 
kind, has been, or may be paralyzed by the great leading prin- 
ciples of Smith and Say, supposing them to be in full, efficient 
force, as it seems they threaten soon to be; if, passing by the 
many little errors he thinks he has discovered, he had taken up 
two or three of the inquiries, which we have here pointed to, or 
similar ones, and gone fully into them, and given us a well wrought 
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argument in support of his own thoughts on the subject, he would 
then have employed his discriminating mind to ‘some valuable 
purpose. This book would have been useful by itself and 
alone. He might thus also have sometimes convinced us, that 
he was right, or what seems much more probable to us of course, 
he might have convinced himself that he was wron 
One word more upon this subject, and we have done. The 
writer tells us, that the governors of Harvard College “ deserve 
much commendation for causing instruction to be given in a sci- 
ence so important to be generally understood, and hitherto so little 
studied, as the nature and causes of national wealth.” And yet 
it is to be regretted, that a treatise so exceptionable in its prin- 
ciples and arrangement as Mr Say’s, should be put into the hands 
t students, whom it would be better to leave uninstructed than 
to fill their minds with pernicious errors.” And again he speaks 
of it, as “a book confused in its arrangemant, mistaken in fun- 
damental doctrines, and teaching opinions prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of our country.” Now here lies our difficulty. Will the 
“Friend of Domestic Industry” have the goodness to give us 
his advice, and help us out of it? What substitute shall the 
enlightened governors of our University put into the hands of 
their pupils for the text-book now in use? No modification of 
the works of Smith or Say will answer, for they both are virtually 
the same; “the principles of Mr Say are essentially those of 
Adam Smith, ”——and those principles are wrong, dangerous, per- 
nicious. Where, then, are we to look for one?’ All those which 
we are acquainted with, of any talent or merit of any kind, are 
deeply imbued with the errors and prey judices of those most 
popular writers. What is to be done? Shall the scholars give 
up the pursuit for want of a safe guide to conduct them in it? 
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MISCELLANY. 


THOUGHTS ON MILTON. 


[We fear there is a little too much severity in some of the following strictures 
on the character of Milton. We give it a piace in order that those who are not dis- 
posed to pay any great veneration to his memory, may have a fair hearing.] 


A COMBINATION in the same individual of the different talents 
for successful composition in poetry and prose, may be claimed as 
a characteristic of our own times. It has been familiarized to us 
in sO many instances among later English authors, especially in 
certain of our distinguished contemporaries, that we half forget it 
is of comparatively recent exhibition, and apparent in few instances 
before Dryden and Pope. These exemplified alike both styles 
of writing, and still retain in both an elevated rank ; while among 
their immediate predecessors, the Essays of Cowley have long 
survived his Lyrics, and the Epic of Milton has been read by 
multitudes, who have suffered his ‘“ Treatises,” “ Tractates,’’ and 
* Tenures,” to rest undisturbed among “literary sods.” From 
this decent burial, however, there has not been wanting inclination 
to disinter them; and once and again the spirit of party, civil 
and religious, has attempted their revival. According to the dif- 
ferent creeds of the respective critics—as churchmen or dissenters, 
royalists or republicans—have these writings alternately been 
lauded or lampooned ; but as neither friendship nor enmity, which 
sometimes accomplish the same end by opposite means, has ever 
succeeded in rendering them popular, we are warranted in sus- 
pecting an inherent disqualification. For the third time the ex- 
periment is renewed, in consequence of the newly discovered 
‘Treatise on Christian Doctrine;” and the number of elaborate 
disquisitions it has occasioned, reminds us of a curiosity in the 
archives of the Massachusetts Antiquarian Society, consisting of 
half a score of manuscript books of commentary upon the single 
book of Revelation! All admit the Treatise of Milton to be of 
little moment, either to the memory of its author, or the edification 
of the community ; yet as all unite, also, in making it the occasion 
of announcing their own sentiments on his life and opinions, the 
writer of this article, too, may follow the fashion of the day. 

There is no paradox in asserting that the poetic genius of Mil- 
ton, even had it been acknowledged at the first, as ever after, would 
have been considered rather a hindrance than a help to his pre- 
tensions as a political economist. The provinces of the two, indeed, 
seem no less asunder than the heavens and the earth; and St 
John, in the Isle of Patmos, fresh from the inspiration of that 
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Apocalypse to which we have referred, might as fitly have been 
summoned to regulate the dimensions of his native Judea, as the 
poet of Paradise Lost to direct the factions that divided England. 

For a guide, he was too abstracted to be useful, too erratic to be 
safe. Nor is the office of the Muse lessened, but magnified, by 
esteeming it all too pure and peaceful to encounter the stratagems 
and turbulence of party. ‘The poet, like the priest, should never 
mingle with the conflicting hosts, but to temper the fury or heal 
the wounds of those who are engaged in the warfare. In fact, 
the sober decision of the public, to regard genius of any kind with 
a vigilant eye, appears justified by every consideration of its nature. 
The intellectual attribute to which this high appellation is assign- 
ed, and which, confident in its own resources, is originating and 
uncontrollable, is justly distrusted in political science, in favour of 
wisdom, that relies with more deference on experience and ob- 
servation. Genius is proverbially restless ; and men have felt that 
the balance on which their destinies were suspended, might not be 
poised by an unsteady hand. The prevalence of imagination, the 
aspiring after a beau idéal, however favourable to success in the 
fine arts, becomes pernicious in that, where the aim should be 
‘not so much what is perfect, as what is practicable.” if the 
bard destroyed his poem, or the sculptor his statue, in the hope of 
excelling it in some happier moment, it was his own creation, 
over which he exercised but an owner’s right ; and the world, at 
the worst, would lose only an elegant addition to its unessential 
ornaments. But the same fastidiousness employed upon govern- 
ment, endangers a machine, the work of other artists; which 
many hands have combined to form, and which the consent of 
many minds is requisite to alter. The reckless assailant, who, 
nevertheless, would risk its demolition, for the chance of remodel- 
ling its fragments with some fancied improvement, might whelm 
beneath the ruins the lives and liberties, not only of contemporary, 
but of coming generations. Yet sagacious statesmen have been 
found in men of genius; but only when this quality was aceom- 
panied with the amplest knowledge of human nature ; a combi- 
nation not frequently discoverable, and assuredly not in Milton. 
His men and women, or rather his man and woman, are like no 
other. His acquaintance was rather with books than with man- 
kind ; and among mankind, principally with literati like himself. 
Hence, too, his unfitness for the drama, to which he once aspired ; 

but prudently relinquished, in time to avoid going beyond the titles 

of his contemplated plays. In that wide range of observation 
which takes the guage of universal character, from the prince to 
the peasant, from the philosopher to the fool, he was singularly 
deficient. His ‘‘Comus,” the most admired of his attempts in 
this line, is dramatic chiefly in form; and the harangves of his 
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supernatural interlocutors in the Epic, have not much in common 
with mortal colloquy. 

For the poem of “ Paradise Lost,” to have been contemned at 
its publication, at a period and among a people not unenlightened, 
must be ranked with the marvels of literary history. In recalling 
to its pages the truant attention of his country, the lettered Secre- 
tary of George I. enjoyed a triumph far more congenial with his 
character, than any of the honours of his official station; and 
evinced how the fine taste of a critic may prove to an author, what 
a fine light is to a painter ; not creating, indeed, but developing 
those beautiful images, which might else have remained forever 
Jatent, and consequently lost. In the department of Sacred Epic, 
the work of Milton was alone, at least in English. That of Dante 
was known only through the dim medium of translation, or the 
scarcely less dim insight which any man can acquire into any 
language but his own. The Italians, we believe, claim for their 
countryman a precedence in merit as in time. In one particular, 
the claim.must be allowed. From the era of Elizabeth, the Briton 
could find in the perfect phraseology of Bacon, every expression 
to be desired, either for use or ornament. The Florentine was 
the inventor not only of his story, but the language in which it 
was told; of the dream, and the interpretation thereof; and Italy 
received from him, together with a song, the gift of a tongue. 
Considering the remoteness and barbarism of that age, and his 
numerous vocations,—not as a political writer merely, but as a 
most efficient actor in all its public commotions,—a soldier, magis- 
trate, ambassador; and if the impediments that intellect has to 
overcome, be taken into the account, when estimating its achieve- 
ments, candour, perhaps, will assign the pre-eminence to the 
author of the Divina Commedia. 

We confess ourselves in agreement with those who consider the 
emotions awakened by the character of Milton’s Satan, as of in- 
jurious practical tendency. Let him who doubts this tendency, 
compare his own feelings after reading, for instance, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, with an effort to enter into its spirit, and 
those experienced upon listening to the description or declamation 
of Satan, with a like surrender of soul to its influence. His hold 
on the mind is like that of the serpent which typified him, who 
fascinated to destroy. The heroes of the Iliad have incurred a 
similar exception, but with less reason. Achilles and Agamemnon, 
however mighty, were yet of mortal, and therefore variable nature ; 
whose excesses might serve as beacons to men of like passions, 
and who were limited in their career of violence, by the scanti- 
ness of human intelligence, and the brevity of human life. But 
the Supernal Spirit of Evil, with power and duration equally indefi- 
nite, and both exerted solely to injure; without any good, or (in 
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the strong language of his delineator) with evil become his good, 
should never have excited aught but unmingled detestation. If 
this sentiment be objected to, as unhealthy to the heart, it is 
granted ; and thisis a reason why a devout man should not have se- 
lected a character which must, in justice, provoke no other. Let 
us not deceive ourselves by confounding the malignant with the 
magnanimous. In a matter of such moral import, let not the 
sonorous numbers of the poet, how sublime soever, beguile us of 
our judgment. The “ unconquerable will,” the “ spirit never to 
submit or yield,’ is one of the worst features of the worst men. 
It is the spirit which makes our rabble at an execution look with 
contempt on the penitent, and with respect on the ruffian who dies 
game. It is the spirit most hostile to Christianity, and most the 
reverse of that embodied in its founder. 

After what has been advanced by such authorities as Barrow 
and Addison, and Johnson and Warton, upon the merits of Mil- 
ton’s epic, its sublimity of plan and execution, its energy of thought, 
and harmony of versification, any thing additional were unnecessary, 
if not presumptuous. Its defects received less comment at the 
outset ; since, while even the former remained disregarded, it had 
been impolitic and ill-timed to designate the latter. With the in- 
ternal was combined, as we have seen, the adventitious distinction, 
of being without any object of comparison. And if such was the 
case then, how much more now! It has been said the age of 
epics has gone by. With the multiplication of claimants for no- 
tice in every department of literature, the notice to each must 
necessarily be circumscribed, unless human life could be length- 
ened in proportion. ‘The subject of the poem, moreover, formerly 
procured for it audience with some who considered poetry in gen- 
eral but a profane pastime. The sterner Puritans, who eschewed 
the whole art and mystery of verse-making, yet allowed themselves 
to foilow the flights of Milton, if not as a great, yet as a godly 

t; and amid their New England descendants instances might 
be found, possibly within the recollection of most of us, where the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost,” together with the ‘ Night Thoughts,” “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and sundry volumes of * Clarissa Harlowe’s ” intermin- 
able series, composed the whole authorized circle of English 
Belles-Lettres. But since men have felt an increasing repugnance 
at confounding the provinces of fancy and faith, the time for 
scriptural subjects has likewise passed away; and these are 
now as reverently avoided, as they once were reverently sought. . 
The Paradise Lost is at present, we suspect, more admired than 
perused; and men content themselves with paying to its author, 
like the devotees of Thibet to their grand Lama, a distant and 
unseen adoration. We have known those of the highest abilities 
and reputation, who could not relish Milton. Something is re- 
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quired in our progenitors that has a bearmg on ourselves, in situa- 
tions and sentiments which have been or may be matter of personal 
experience. The primeval beings represe ‘nted to us, have as little 
of all this, as their paradisaical dwellmg had of resemblance to the 
‘ working-day-world” in which we live. They are out of our 
knowledge, and beyond our sympathy. Part of this may be the 
fault of the subject, and part of the poet. He did not make the 
most of his human materials, but reserved his strength for his 
supernatural agents. After rendering just tribute to the grandeur 
and loftiness of his Muse, there is a sense of deficiency in the 
tender and pathetic. ‘There is not that mastery over the feelings 
which some other bards exert to a degree nearly overpowering. 
How ‘much greater inierest has Shakspeare inspired for his Ferdi- 
naind and Miranda, the beings who, m their mature simplicity and 
their desert island, mest nearly resemble the first pair in their seclud- 
ed Eden. The forfeiture of Paradise for a single transgression, one 
would think, an event sufficiently piteous ; yet, who ever wept over 
the strain that records it? Still, our moral sense and Milton’s 
design to the contrary notwithstanding, the offenders rather gain 
on us after their lapse. We had before marvelled how innocence 
could be rendered so little engaging. Our day-dreams of that 
state are disturbed. It repaiees, instead of inviting our aspira- 
tions. We are awake, alas! forever; and painfully realize 


‘lhe beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 


There is a coarseness and roughness in Milton’s portraiture of 
the affections, more striking when contrasted with the exquisite 
sketches recently exhibited in this poetical age; and if revolting 
at the present progress of refinement, likely to be less tolerated 
as that refinement advances. ‘This was complained of, if we re- 
member, not long since, by an ingenious and approved writer ; 
whose remarks, had we his volume at hand, we should willingly 
substitute for our own. And the origin of ‘this defect lay deep 
in the man; even in those illiberal and ignoble views of the fe- 
male character, which seem to have grown upon him in after life, 
—since his ‘‘Comus ” afforded glimpses of something finer. In- 
tellectual equality was an admission not to be expected for the 
sex $ but to stop short of assigning them intellectual nothingness. 
He is scarcely a step in advance of a patriarch of the Pentateuch, 
or a modern Mahometan. Every where the first duty of woman 
is obedience, and submissiveness her chief grace ; 

God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 

Such is the conjugal confession of faith put into the mouth of 

Eve! of which precious creed, it is difficult to say, whether the 
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imbecility or impiety demand most animadversion. The capabil- 
ities of the feminine nature—its contrasted, yet harmonious com- 
binations—timid, yet trusting; sensitive, yet longsuffering ; of 
melting tenderness and heroic resolution ;—of all these, he desired 
to know nothing. The fault was not in his understanding, but 
his temper. None had ampler facilities toward forming a nobler 
theory, had he cherished the disposition to avail himseif of them. 
We appeal not to the romances of chivalry,—which yet he knew; 
for we require not in behalf of the fair the extravagances of 
knight-errantry. But the Grecian tragedies might have taught 
him better. The Christian Scriptures might have taught him 
better. In nothing, did the originality of Christ’s character as a 
Reformer appear more conspicuous, than in his recognition of the 
claims of woman to the protection and fealty of him to whom she 
was allied. It was emphatically a new commandment. Well 
might the daughters of Jerusalem weep for Him! and well their 
faithfulness testified their gratitude, 


Who, when Apostles shrunk, could danger brave, 
Last at his Cross, and earliest at his grave ! 

Had those derogatory opinions been confined to the poetry of 
Milton, they had been comparatively harmless ; but, unfortunately 
for those connected with him, they were carried into practice, and 
rendered him, in his domestic relations, among the least amiable of 
men. His “ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” instead of re- 
sulting from a judgment uninfluenced by personal considerations, 
was known to be written fo serve a turn; a circumstance likely to 
impress the public not very favorably in regard tothe integrity of 
his other conclusions. The fact itself of his bride’s quitting his 
house so soon after entering it, is a presumption how arbitrary 
was the authority from which she fled. No where could be found 
a fitter exemplification of the popular adage, that “ a democrat 
abroad is a despot at home.” ‘The most vehement assailant of 
the regal prerogative, was the most sturdy asserter of his own; 
while the unfortunate monarch whom he laboured to dethrone and 
destroy, (however blindly tenacious of the privileges to which he 
was born, and the prejudices in which he was bred) manifested, 
in every minor charity of life, the utmost condescension. 

Next to the Doctrine of Divorce comes the plea for Polygamy— 
on the singular assumption of its not being expressly interdicted 
in the New Testament. To any single-minded searcher of the 
truth, the words of St Matthew might prove sufficiently explicit. 
But if there were a doubt as to this, stiil the point of duty would 
remain settled, when the obligations of honour, as in the present 
instance, supply or are superadded to those of Christianity. 
Whether the Gospel admitted the right to a plurality of wives, or 
not, if a man renounce that right by a voluntary vow, and bind 
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himself, in a prescribed form of words, to one exclusively, the 
restriction is established. 

In the parental character, where no scriptural dogma could be cit- 
ed for his support, our author was equally tyrannical. Little cause 
had his unhappy daughters to glory in being the descendants of a 
great poet! In the deplorable ignorance to which he condemned 
them, far from relishing, they could scarce read his productions ; yet 
were doomed after his blindness, by a refinement on oppression, to 
become his mechanical medium of enjoying the productions of 
others. Like an Eastern sovereign banqueting apart and inter- 
terdicting all participation, the solitary appropriated his favorite 
classics through the agency of those to whom they were a dead let- 
ter. Let any one imagine the daily task of repeating hundreds 
and thousands of words—and that, too, with tones and emphasis to 
satisty the fastidious ear of a critical adept—yet deriving no sense 
from this Babel of sounds,—-and the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water will become objectsofenvy! Yet Milton resented any resis- 
tance to his authority from its victims ; and in the famous “* nuncu- 
pative will,’’ so righteously set aside upon its litigation, extended 
this resentment even beyond thegrave. We sicken at such an ebul- 
lition of domestic despotism. Believing, as we do, in the benignant 
influences of the spirit of poetry, as second only to the spirit of 
yety, We must nevertheless prefer truth to theory, and acknow- 
edge the humiliating exception here presented to us. 

Let no one say, we are not to look for educated females at that 
period,—since it produced Lady Russell and Mrs Hutchinson. 
Had it not been so, we should yet have required of Milton in 
this, as in other matters, to go beyond his age. In the re- 
action on this point which has taken place subsequently, it may 
as usual, be pushed too far. Within a few years, the ‘ An- 
ti-Jacobin” denounced as unsered females, those who allowed 
themselves to be initiated in the science of Botany; and the ani- 
mal organization might now be studied with less reproach than 
formerly the organization of a plant. We are not prepared to 
maintain the necessity of an equality of knowledge between 
the sexes, either in kind or degree,—their different situations 
considered ; but, in the case of Milton’s daughters, common 
justice dictated that when extraordinary services were demand- 
ed, ordinary cultivation should not be withheld. In_ noticing 
the intolerant temper of Milton, his actions or writings indicative 
of this trait have been adduced independently of any regular or- 
der. In what remains of these observations, we shall allow our- 
selves to follow the same desultory course. 

If Milton’s ** Sonnets’’ are beneath him, it is of small conse- 
quence ; and the bon-mot of Johnson on their behalf, however 
wont to be accused of hostility to their author, is both a finer de- 
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fence and a loftier panegyric, than has yet been elicited from his 
professed admirers. The sonnet measure, like the Spenser 
stanza, although suited to the Italian, rarely assimilates with 
our sterner dialect. But what shail be said of his version of the 
‘Psalms ?’’ Here were themes and metres worthy of him,— 
the holy ground he so habitually traversed. Yet in the list of 
those who have at various times handled the harp of David, we 
recall none who have touched its chords with less sweetness or 
less solemnity. It is scarce conceivable how such unpretending 
minstrels as Watts and Doddridge. should here transcend the 
muse of Milton ! 

His Thalia and Melpomene, “ L’ Allegro ” and ‘“ I] Penseroso,” 
are familiar to us all, as displaying a beautiful succession of alter- 
nating imagery, to illustrate the lights and shadows of life; in a 
measure which has become a favorite, not merely on account of 
its “ fatal facility,”’ but its adoption for the more extended efforts 
of the most popular among living writers. 

Much that most charms us in the ‘* Masque ” which immortaliz- 
ed Ludlow Castle, blending poetical with its feudal associations, 
appears caught from the incomparable ‘ ‘Tempest ” of Shakspeare. 
Ariel, however, is a more interesting personage than Comus ; 


As nought he did in hate, but all in honour. 


Various learning and critical research have been employed in 
ascertaining the other and more occult contributors * to enrich this 
interlude. Yet nothing has more internal evidence of being Mul- 
tonic. If the machinery appertained to others, the noble versifi- 
cation was his own. Where acquirement and talent are commen- 
surate, the resources of memory sometimes mix unintentionally 
with those of invention ; and he might be allowed to borrow from 
some that went before, who was destined to lend to all that came 
after. This piece was composed in 1634, under loyal auspices. 
But when it became expedient, at a later period, to multiply to- 
pics of complaint against kings, and kingly pastimes, Milton, 
with an inconsistency not uncommon in partisans, attacked the 
representation of Masques, to which he once thus successfully 
ministered.+ There was some disingenuousness with this ver- 
satility. For although these pageants were favorites with their 
Majesties (before whom all Ben Jonson’s were presented), as 
gratifying equally the eye and the mind, they were not peculiar 
to the Court, but often, as in the instance of ‘* Comus,” made part 
of the revels at the private seats of the nobility. 





* Such as Fletcher in his Arcadian Comedy, &c. 
+ See his “ Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth,” 1660. 
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Of the remaining poetics of Milton, our last remark will be on 
the first wherein he appeared as a Lyrist. ‘The ** Ode on the Na- 
tivity’ contains the like mixture of sacred with profane imagery, 
which occurred and was objected to in “ Paradise Lost,” together 
with a prurrence of fancy which no youth of twenty could now 
venture to indulge. The juvenile yeacs of the writer, and the 

secondary meanings which the same words acquire at different 
times, may apologize for the occasional use of phraseology" that 
strikes one at this day, as light or even ludicrous. ‘ Angels ”’ are 
spoken of as * bright harnessed;” and “ sit about the stable, in 
serviceable order.” The shepherds on the lawn, sit “ chatting in 
a rastic row ;”’ little dreaming that “the mighty Pan” was ‘“* come 
to ltve with them.” And no wonder! The mighty Pan 
with Jewish shepherds! In conclusion, when the * Passion ”’ is des- 
eribed, the poet introduces the conceit, that the “leaves” of his 
lament should be *“ black,’’ and the * letters washed by his tears 
to a wannish wiite.”’ On the whole, Milton’s lyrical productions 
ean add nothing to his poctical renown ; but the one we have been 
considering will have another recommendation, to those who would 
trace the progress of religious opinions. His at this time were 
evileatly in concert with the Calvinistic notion of the atonement; 

He that dwelt above- 
Eimptied his glory, even to nukedness ; 
And that great covenant which we sui) Wansgress 
Entively satisfied ; 
And the fall wrath besite 
Of vengeful justice bore for our excess.” 

His phrases, too, of * Infant God ” and * Trinal Unity ” are of 
the same cast. “The Orthodox are entitled to this statement of the 
evidence in their favour, because Unitarians have appeared too 
ready to sing fo Triumphe m regard to Milton. If of the same 
genus, he was yet of a species too peculiar to warrant any exul- 
ting appropriation. Indeed the custom of marshalling great 
names and chailenging comparison, has too long prevailed. It has 
been the resort of Infidels against Christians, and Christians 
against each other, but after all it is not the best of arguments 
on either side. ‘Phe object is—or should be—to think “aright 3 
whether Milton thought with the sect to which we belong, or 
otherwise, is of less concern, since, although an eminent, he was 
yet a fallible individual, the strength of whose prejudices ‘equalled 
that of his parts, upon all questions connected with civil and eccle- 
siastical polity ; insomuch, that a surer leader, if leader we must 
have, could be found among men of abilities less imposing, but 
judgment more dispassionate. 

Subject to such deduction, we receive the prose works of Mil- 
ton; and it can be the better afforded, as enough will yet remain 
to comprise, in the estimate of every one, a large amount of in- 
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tellectual treasure. If too ponderous for common use, it will am- 
ply reward the research of the virtuoso into the massy literature 
of that day ; the style of which, like its antique coins, is regarded 
with curiosity and respect, though it could not be admitted again 
into circulation. Even better specimens of this style than are 
frequent in our author, those of Clarendon, Hooker, or Taylor 
could not be safely imitated now. As before hinted, there is not 
time to follow out its involutions. A recent attempt of this sort, 
by a person of no less capacity than the preacher Irving, though 
encouraged at the outset, was unattended with ultimate success. 
And if Milton’s diction appeared not in favour originally, when 
pedantry, no less than prolixity, was a general characteristic of 
writers ; there is less chance for its reception at present, when the 
revolutions of taste have closed the heathen Pantheon, and the 
illustrations of our literature are chosen from the realities of 
science, rather than the fictions of mythology. The manner, at 
the best, of any writer, is an inferior, temporary merit. ‘The out- 
ward, artificial ‘drapery of his thoughts, is liable to become soon 
out of fashion; but the native principle of intelligence within, 
remains unimpaired and nnperishable. Thus it is with Milton, 
whenever Milton walks abroad by himself at distance from either 
schoolman or Puritan. When, apart from the imposing dogmas 
of the one and the canting mystics of the other, he gives us what 
are properly his own views, they are eminently rational. In his 
opinion as to personifying the Deity to suit our apprehensions, he 
not only follows the course which the Scriptures themselves sanc- 
tion, but commends himself, we think, to the common understand- 
ing; since (whatever may have been vouchsaied to some. gified 
seer) mankind at large will do well to remember what has been 
forcibly stated, that ‘‘ whoever adores an impersonal God, has 
none ; but embarks on an abyss, that first engulphs his powers, 
and next, himself!” And if from specuiation we turn to facts, 
the history of such as have devoted themselves to this effort, 
whether philosopers or fanatics—for extremes have met here— 
from Plato and Pythagoras to the Fakirs of India and Quietists of 
France ; the history of such presents humiliating proof of the 
wanderings of wisdom, and the weakness of the finite, employed 
upon the infinite! If the rapt spirit of Milton confessed that it 
faltered, how can it be expected from less sublimated intelligences 


To jay their just bands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity ? 


So, also, his faith in the sleep of the soul, though participated 
by many Christians as the one most consonant with reason and 
revelation, is yet curious as being fis. ‘To one so imaginative, 
there could be nought alluring, but the contrary, in an hypothesis, 
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which, denying the existence of separate spirits, destroyed at one 
stroke the whole dynasty of spectres, the dramatis persone of 
so large a portion af our poetry! The opposite scheme, harmo- 
monizing; as it does, with all our visionary tendencies, was so fit- 
ted to be cherished by himself of all men, that his inability, nev- 
ertheless, to adopt it, may be suggested to its advocates as some 
evidence of its futility. We know it is painful to contemplate a 
period of prolonged inactivity, but it is painful only in contempla- 
tion. And why ts the long time that may elapse after leaving a 
scene of action, a more rational cause for regret than the long 
time that elapsed before entering on it? W ithout, however, in- 
truding on the boundaries of the polemic, or presuming to com- 
prehend what an apostle declared to be ‘“ a mystery,’’—for our- 
selves we must say, that when at times we have realized the re- 
freshing influences of a nightly slumber upon our weariness of 
mind and body, we have looked forward, complacently, to the final 
repose for a more complete renovation ; and felt willing that He 
who had watched the one, should be implicitly trusted as guardi- 
an of the other. 

After viewing Milton on his higher ground, to descend to his 
controversial tracts * becomes a disagreeable duty. Yet they have 
the good effect to make us felicitate ourselves on the days in 
which we live. If the demon of controversy is yet loose upon 
the earth, he is transformed into an angel of light, compared with 
the ugly, hissing, venomous serpent, in whose guise he was for- 
merly suffered to assail. Fortunately for the cause of manners 
the vituperative wars of Milton and his antagonists, were rarely 
waged in the vulgar tongue ; and, so far at least, the commonalty 
experienced “the bliss of ignorance.” When he complains of 
having “ fallen on evil days,—on evil tongues,” we are filled with 
commiseration. But when reading the “Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates,” or the “ Defence of “the People of England,” our 
wonder only is, that he did not perish by private violence, like his 
friend Marvell, or by public sentence, like his compatriots Rus- 
sell and Sidney. The hand that penned such a paper would have 
been severed from its owner, in the “ golden days” of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and in those of “the glorious memory,” had been, at 
least, paralyzed by a prosecution. Within a few years, treatises 
far less obnoxious consigned Waketield and Palmer to imprison- 
ment and exile. Yet the Regicide Defender was allowed to pur- 
sue his studies and prolong his days unproscribed ; and thus the 
lenity of a Stuart left us “‘ Paradise Lost.” 





* Connected with one of these is a circumstance of some local interest to our- 
selves ;—the first English version of the “ Defensio” is ascribed to an ancestor of 


Washington. 
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As republicans, it becomes the more incumbent on us to bear 
testimony against the extravagances of those who are classed un- 
der the same denomination; and to renounce the latitudinarian 
doctrine, that a king can be rightfully put to death, whenever a 
dominant party of his subjects may adjudge him to die. There 
is little danger that the spirit of republican liberty become too 
feeble ; much, that it become too bold and ferocious. We owe 
this protest to ‘ourselv es, but still more to our fathers, who achieved 
the work of our revolution, undefaced by those atrocities for 
which revolutions are wont to be execrated. In this exemption 
consists its most distinguishing and elevating peculiarity. The 
multitude regard the termination of the struggle ; but the sage 
the temper w ‘ith which it was maintained. We feel there is little 
in common between ourselves and the Independents of Eng- 
land. The “ stamp-act,” here, occasioned as much disaffection to 
the reigning monarch as the ‘“ ship-money,” there; but none 
would have had it bring him to the block. 

It is now time to conclude these strictures. Let any who may 
be tempted to accuse them of asperity, reflect how strenuous an 
effort, on the other side, has lateiy been made, abroad and at 
home ; and how mischievous to every community is the erecting 
of defective human models for imitation! If Milton have benetit- 
ed the freedom of the press, and done good service in any way 
to the cause of civil and religious emancipation, let it be ac- 
knowledged and recorded to his honour. But let the deductions 
from those services be equally stated ; let him not become the ob- 
ject of exclusive and imordinate panegyric, especially here, where 
no motive exists for rhapsody or reservation. In England, where 
the same parties that divided the state while he lived, are yet con- 
tinued under different names, we can account for extravagant or 
fallacious representation ; but with us is no interest, to prevent 
our impartiality. Yet the aberrations of a master-spirit are of all 
others the most misleading ; and Milton, like his own archangel, 
draws after him a third part of the morning stars. The time is 
long passed, when men bowed to the work of their own hands ; 
but the more insidious, because more intellectual idolatry, which 
enshrines a favorite name in the inmost soul, is yet a besetting 
sin of society. ‘The apotheosis of heroes has grown obsolete ; 
but deify to a venerated literary champion, and consecrate 
opinions because associated with his name, which had been ab- 
horrent in the abstract, is a prevalent infirmity of the best minds. 
Let those, who call Milton “ master,” ponder the tendency of his 
lessons. He anticipated the past Jacobinism of France, and the 
present Radicalism of England. He profaned the sanctity of his 
muse by suffering her to sing peans to Cromwell, a profligate in 
youth, a tyraht in age, and a fanatic throughout. He justified 
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the sanguinary execution of Charles I. He would have remanded 
the female sex to the condition they held in the regions of Pa- 
ganism. He would have substituted Decades for the christian 
Sabbath. Eloquence, upon such t pics, should be looked upon 
but asa splendid sin. We cannot but deplore the selection of 
such a man,—however exalted by genius or enlightened by learn- 
ing,—for an example of the perfection of our nature ; and depre- 
cate the publication of the “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” if 
it lead to the subversion of christian practice. 





LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 


— Gottingen. 

One of the most striking features in the German character is 
a quiet and equable disposition. This is also accompanied by a 
mechanical self-accommodation to the various and conflicting cir- 
cumstances of daily occurrence. Every man, woman, and child 
seems to have fallen ‘ just in the niche they were ordained to fill;”’ 
and all the operations of society proceed with an evenness and 
noiselessness, which would be inconceivable to the bustlers of New 
York or Boston. In obedience to a law as uniform and silent as 
that which governs the motions of the planets, a fixed hour brings 
the German artisan or trader to his shop, the professor to his 
study, the student, pipe in mouth, to the window-sill, to gaze upon 
vacancy. With the return of a Sabbath or a festival, a certain 
change takes place in the dress and place of resort. Political, and 
commercial, and literary vicissitudes produce no sensible fluctua- 
tions on the surface of character; and where these are powerless, 
we cannot expect that such ordinary events as marriages and 
deaths should very strongly affect the feelings. Still the. parade 
of sensibility, as might be anticipated, supplies after some sort the 
absence of the reality. It is not uncommon to conclude a pathetic 
newspaper account of the decease of husband or father (which is 
here generally inserted as an advertisement, signed by the nearest 
surviving relatives) by a notice that business is continued as 
usual, and a request for further favours from customers. ‘The 
following, from a Brunswick paper, is no unfair specimen of the 
usual style of these advertisements : 


Godfrey Zimmermann, leather-breeches maker, departed this life last 
evening, at seven minutes past eight, in. the 53d year of his age. His 
disorder was the gout in the stomach, with which he had been afflicted 
for more than five mouths, and which he bore with truly Christian 
patience and fortitude. His mourning widow and orphan children, 
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oppressed with the weight of their loss, beg for the silent sympathy 
of their friends, whom they inform, that the business of the deceased 
will be conducted as usual, and request the continuance of that kind 
patronage, which has ever been thankfully received. 

WILHELMINA ZIMMERMANN, 

(Maiden-name Munster) 

ApoLen ZIMMERMANN, 

KARL ZIMMERMANN. 

The word “ silent’? may need explanation; without the intima- 
tion it conveys, the relatives and friends would feel bound to send 
letters of condolence, and the postage of many letters would be 
expensive to the bereaved family. 

A man died in Gottingen a few weeks since in the vigor of life. 
The day after the funeral, I saw the widow with two or three of 
her female friends in the garden where I live, hiding her anguish 
under a calm, and even very cheerful countenance. Indeed they 
all seem fully to realize, that ‘all the world’s a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players ;”’ accordingly they sing when 
at church, and cry bitterly at a funeral or at parting with a friend, 
because this is the proper scene for singing and weeping ; but the 
next hour finds them in another act of the play, and they are buy- 
ing, or selling, or smoking with their usual serenity. Even the 
soldiers, a name synonymous in other countries with ardour and 
impetuosity, are here the mere machines which modern warriors 
admire as the beau idéal of military discipline. Their firmness is 
renowned, but I have never heard them commended for quickness 
and alacrity. Madame de Staél has most justly ridiculed their 
pedantic system of tactics, which makes them contentedly acqui- 
esce in a defeat, if it is only effected according to rule. 

I have heard a circumstance related, which may be mentioned 
in this connexion. A vessel in its passage down the Elbe ran afoul 
of one of the floating mills, that are numerous on that river. The 
shock was so violent, that the floating mill instantly parted from 
its moorings, and drifted rapidly towards the bank. It seemed im- 
possible to prevent its striking, and that must have been attended 
by the total ruin of the machinery. Had the people on board been 
Americans or English, it can be imagined what confusion, and 
bellowing, and bustle would have followed. None of this from 
these noiseless Germans. Not a word was spoken. Each one 
knew the only means that could save their boat. These were 
taken in silence, and the machinery was saved. 

To this quiet disposition, the students at the universities form 
the sole exception. These young men roar and brawl in the streets 
and over their jugs of beer; they seek quarrels, and fight them 
out; and never does the first sun of a new year arise (the season 
when the poor police-guard must run the gauntlet of academic 
persecution) without shining on broken windows and other evi- 
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dences of the uproar of the night. But when they return to their 
own homes, they drop quietly into the various situations for which 
they are fitted, and the din and riot of the university is only remem- 
bered as a feverish dream. 

I know not whether it be attributable to this easy disposition, or 
to the peculiarity of their climate, but this people is assuredly the 
least cleanly I ever saw. This is particularly true of the lowest 
order, but is not inapplicable to the highest. Neatness principally 
regards our persons, our habitations, and our food. In the first 
the Germans fall even behind the Italians, in the second behind 
the French, and in ail three behind the English. Even in the 
best houses in Dresden and Frankfort, the knife and fork are 
never wiped during dinner, however numerous the dishes, and you 
must put your fingers into the sugar-bowl ; while in France and 
Italy there is here and there a place, where English travellers have 
introduced better customs. 

The inns, in Europe more than in this country, furnish a pretty 
just criterion of a neighbourhood; and in the villages and small 
towns in Germany, such abodes of filth, and flies, and darkness! 
It were purgatory enough for an epicure to be obliged to sojourn, 
only for a short time, among their “ golden lions ” and ‘red 
horses.” In matter of food, he is safest who calls only for bread 
and beer ; often he could not get any thing else if he would. He 
is fortunate if his sour brown bread have not a fair proportion of 
sand ; and the beer, for ingredients, colour, and taste, is different 
from any liquor known in New England. If the luckless traveller 
is constrained to lodge in a place without city walls and conve- 
niences, he must fain content him with Hottentot accommodation. 
Fortunately the cities are frequent, and in them there is less that 
is revolting. But even in Jena, Heidelberg, Worms, and else- 
where, we are glad to seize on historical and literary recollections, 
to escape from the less agreeable circumstances that press on our 
immediate observation. 

The villages are in general insufferably dirty. Oftentimes the 
only road through the closely crammed hovels serves at once, by 
a happy economy, as a passage for the inhabitants, and a channel 
for a brook. If there be pond or puddle in the neighbourhood of 
a village, the children are sure to be paddling in it. This custom 
is, however, by no means confined to the rustic urchins. I see 
almost every day the future burghers of Gottingen washing them- 
selves in the gutter, wading in it, and spattering each other with 
the water. It appears to be something innate; they take to the 
gutter as naturally as the ducks. 

One walk through the market, where the peasant women sit 
with their baskets full of the various articles destined to be eaten 
and drunk, would furnish many particulars which we should be 
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glad to forget. Even as to ordinary neatness of dress and person, 
I cannot easily credit all I have heard, nor could you all I have 
seen. But these are no very inviting topics, and | ‘know you will 
pardon my not entering into further details. 

Something much more agreeable is the universal taste for music. 
Instrumental music, in particular, is carried to very high perfec- 
tion. Piano-fortes and organs are to be found even in the houses 
of common mechanics, who can hardly command the comforts of 
life. Nor do females alone perform on them. One of my first 
acquaintances was a theological professor, who has a fine instru- 
ment in his study. They are also in the rooms of many students. 
The German military bands are the finest in Europe. Since the 
occupation of Naples by the Austrians, one of the most favorite 
amusements of these light-hearted people has been going to hear 
a choice band of Bohemians, attached to the garrison, who play 
every Thursday evening. 

Some may doubt, w hether it be a cause or a consequence of this 
taste, that in every village school, the two grand requisites in a 
teacher are, that he be able to instruct in reading and psalm- 
singing. So every body knows how to sing. The students often 
make the streets ring with their boisterous music. Even the chil- 
dren intermix regular songs with their holiday sports ; and I have 
often been pleased with listening to a joyous concert from a party 
of mechanics, going home from their day’s work in the city to 
some of the neighbouring villages. 

It is a custom in some parts of the country, at the festivals of 
Michaelmas and Easter, for the instructer, followed by his scholars 
dressed in their neatest clothing, to go from house to house, and 
sing some piece of music before each in the public street. The 
occupants of the house are of course expected to put something 
into the box of the party. In the little city of Chemnitz, not far 
from Dresden, I have heard some very pleasing music from such 
a choir. ‘The boys were of various ages, and in addition to the 
charm of their clear youthful voices, gave proof of having been 
well instructed. ‘There is something remarkable in this national 
coincidence of taste. Write me in your next how much of this you 
believe to be factitious, how much to be natural. Ever yours. 
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4 ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF VILLEGAS.* 


"T is sweet, in the green Spring, 
‘To gaze upon the wakening fields around ; 





i Birds in the thicket sing, 
: Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 
" A thousand odours rise, 
f Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 
\ The pine and poplar keep 
Cool from intruding suns their twilight nook ; 
The lime’s low branches sweep 
The broken crystal of the glittering brook ; 
The soft green meadow seems 
Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 
Thou, who alone art fair, 
And whom alone I love, art far away ; 
Unless thy smile be there 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay. 
[ care not if the train 
: Of leaves and flowers and blossoms go again. 
: 
j * Those who delight in Spanish literature will not be displeased to see the graceful 
; original of these lines. It is here given in the aucient orthography in which the 
translator found it. In the last stanza of the version, he has ventured to take some 
liberty with the sentiment, for which his apology must be the extreme difficulty of 
making any approach to the beautiful and harmonious ease of the original, consist- 
ently with strict fidelity to the sense. 
O, quan dulce, i suave, 
Es ver al campo, quando mas recrea ; 
F En el se quexa el ave, 
i El viento espira, agua lisongea, 
I las pintadas flores 
Crian mil visos, paren mil olores. 
E] alamo, i el pino, 
Sirven de estorbos a la luz de Febo; 
Brinda el baso contino 
Del claro arroyo, con aljofar nuevo ; 
} I la tendida graia 
q Mesa a la gula es, i al suenio cama. 


Tu, solamente bella, 

Nos haces falta, Tyndarias graciosa ; 
I si tu blanca hicella 

No te nos presta como el alva hermosa, 
Lo dulce i lo suave 

Quan amargo sera, quan duro, i grave 
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FRAGMENT. 


Tne year has woke in beauty! Lo, how still 
The vapours linger on the wood-crowned hill ; 
How, like a dream, the dewy morning breaks, 
And o’er the East her golden tresses shakes ; 
How, in the joy of her sweet heraldry, 

She takes her rosy footsteps up the sky ! 

And see! before her radiant-pinioned way 
Planets retire and glittering worlds obey ! 
The dim, cold stars, their weary vigils o’er, 
Down the lone vales their fading lustre pour, 
Until, as if the coming pomp they knew, 
They bury al! their glories in the blue, 
Dividing inward on their march of light, 

To wait the splendour which has conquered night. 


The clouds are leaving earth ;—behold them rise 
Like loitering lovers, when, in sad surprise, 

Young light has broke upon their fond delay, 

And morning shames them from their dreams away. 
See how they lift them from her mountain breast 
To sail in beauty round the home of rest, 

While the green summits, bursting on the skies, 
Catch the first greeting of those golden dyes, 

Tull bathed at last in one warm flood of mays 
They issue blushing from the cold embrace ! 


The deep-hued air is motionless around,— 

Sea knows no heaving and the earth no sound ; 
Ascending fragrance crowns each quivering hill, 
The flowers breathe odour, and the dews stand still. 
How eloquently deep such praises are ! 

The land an altar—and the offering there ! 

The Spirit’s splendours with its powers unfurled, 
While a calm incense steals from all the world ! 


Now is the joyous Sabbath of the year, 

The worship of the seasons. Now appear 
The roses breaking in ‘their rainbow pride, 
With all the stirring beauties of the bride, 
When first she bursts upon the ravished sight, 
And scatters magic round her path of light! 
The morn of roses !—glad and beautiful 
Lone wreaths are blooming round the grottos cool, 
And, in sweet solitudes, their peerless dyes 
Glow deeper yet for wood-nymphs’ sacred eyes. 
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Here they unfold their wildering witchery, 
Far in the bowers where Beauty loves to hie, 
And tangling round her straying sandals there, 
In fairy fetters hold the imprisoned fair, 

And, in the Eden luxury of bloom, 

Woo her to slumber in the wild perfume. 


Oh! that the year were one such noiseless day 
As this now bursting on its ocean way ; 

Summer and silence, all the mellowed hours, 

A life of bloom with worship of the flowers ! 
Bright rosebuds clustering on Time’s weary ways, 
Like an undying beauty round our — 


G. M. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Sweer home of peace ! the ling’ring day, 
Stull plays upon thy turrets grey ; 

But silent now the voice of prayer 

Which was once uprose so sweetly there ; 
The cricket's fitful cry alone 

Is mingled with the low wind’s moan. 
Sadly they seem to wail the fate, 

That left thy altars desolate. 


Sweet home of peace! how oft I ’ve stood 
Amid thy little solitude, 

A truant boy stolen forth to get 

The crane’s-bill and the violet,— 

And listened to the village hum 

Which on the quiet air would come, 
With the long echoing laugh and shout, 
Sent shrilly from the urchin rout. 


And oft at Autumn’s balmy eve, 

When the bright flowers began to leave 
The faded grass, and gloriously 

The harvest moon went up the sky ; 
From the far distant greenwood tree, 
The kit’s light notes of melody, 

Stole upward to the holy ground, 

As joyously the dance went round, 


Here, when the Sabbath day was done, 
And ruddily the Summer sun 
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Shone o’er the little vale below,— 
Uprose the hymn so sweet, so slow, 
The traveller in the distant glen 
Paused on his way to catch again 
The lingering notes, till parting day, 
hrew its cold shadows o’er-his way. 


Those days have passed ; and mournfully 
The chilly wind goes rustling by, 

But finds not there those beauteous flowers 
It sported with in happier hours ; 

And gentle forms who loved to gaze 

Upon their bloom in youthful days, 

Like them have passed away and died, 
And humbly here sleep side by side. 


F. M. 





THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


There ’s a sound of mirth in the festive room, 
And a glittering troop of the proud are come ; 
There are ladies fair, and courtiers free, 

And they meet for the evening revelry ; 

The lamps in the mirrored halls are bright, 
And the air is full of music and light ; 

Yet a cloud hangs over the scene so gay, 

For the pride of that, hall is far away. 


She is gone from the friends she loved so well, 
She is gone from the home where she joyed to dwell, 
She has broken tender and long-worn ties, 

And has wandered far from her native skies ; 
And her parents, when her name they hear, 
Scarce smother the sigh, or hide the tear,— 
For they feel, though among the proud and gay, 
That the hope of their age is far away. 


A soldier’s bride,—and her love must go, 
To a distant land and a dreaded foe ; 

Alone shall he cross the stormy main, 

To wrestle with death on the battle plain ? 
And none be near in that time of dread, 

To welcome him safe, or weep him dead ? 
Yes, one,—adieu to the haunts of the gay,— 
She has gone with her husband far away. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


In her father’s halls there is revelry, 
But the child of his love—oh, where is she ! 
*T is Autumn now, and the fitful breeze 

Is shedding the leaves of the faded trees; 
With a sullen murmur the dark waves fret, 
And home’s dear thought grows dearer yet ; 
Does she shrink at last, and repent the day 
When she went with her soldier far away ? 


No; she kneels by that wounded soldier’s bed, 
And her white arm stays his sinking head, 
And she holds to his pallid lip the draught, 
And her tears gush forth as the cup is quaffed ; 
She weeps,—but her tears are joy’s full tide, 
For dearer his life than the world beside, 
And he lives,—and her father’s halls so gay, 
Have no joy like the wanderer’s far away. 
CORNELIA, 
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Five Books of the Histery of C. Cornelius Tacitus, with his Treatise on the Manners 
of the Germans, and his Life of Agricola. From the last German Edition of the 
Works of Tacitus. With English Notes, original and compiled, by E. B. WILLis- 
TON, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and Literature in the American 
Literary, Scientific, and Military Academy. Hartford. 1826. 12mo. pp. 315. 


As the parts of Tacitus comprised in this volume are read in 
several of the colleges and higher schools of this country, it is of 
some importance that notice should be given of the manner in 
which they have been now edited. In a slight perusal of the 
“Germany” and “ Agricola,” the following errors have been 
marked ; Occanus for Oceanus, incesse for inesse, idem for tidem, 
septa for septa, tamem for tamen, alcam for aleam, patiendi for 
partiendi, incusaturus for incursaturus, nitendi for nitenti, prasidiis 
for prediis, tennatur for tenuatur, care for capere, viriam for virium, 
invita is for invitatis, nostrum for nostram, dominationibus for 
dominationis, avaris for avari, famulate for famulatu, exercitas for 
exercitus, reipublicas for reipublice, strepit for strepitu, acurerant 
for accurrerant, querela for querela, and the word est, in one place, 
is wholly omitted. This is not intended as a complete list, but as 
a specimen only of the errors, with which this work abounds. As 
the part looked over is about a quarter of the whole text, some 
estimate can be made of the number of such mistakes, which 
might probably be found in the whole volume. 
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The editor says, that his “ edition is believed to be entirely free 
from errors in punctuation, which are very numerous in former 
American editions.” The changes in the pointing, therefore, from 
the common editions, are to be considered as improvements, intro- 
duced by Professor Williston. We will select a few examples, 
from many which might be given, of variations in punctuation 
from all editions we have seen; as they will fully show the ability 
which this edition displays in his particular department. In 
the tenth section of the ‘‘ Germany,” the following sentence is 
thus pointed in the common editions. ‘ Virgam, frugitere arbori 
decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque notis quibusdam discretos, 
super candidam vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt.”’ Professor 
Williston has inserted a semicolon after cosque. In the thirty-eighth 
section of the same treatise, in the clause, *“* Nunc de Suevis 
dicendum est, quorum non una, ut Cattorum Tencterorumve, 
gens,”’ &c., we find a period after the word Cattorum ! Commas 
are inserted where we never saw them before. ‘Thus, in the 
phrase, ‘Ita, sublata spe veniaw, tandem sumite animum,” &c. 
an additional comma is placed between spe and venie. But this 
immaculate punctuation sometimes happens to coincide with varia- 
tions in the text. In the speech of Galgacus, this chieftain says 
of the Romans, as we find the language in the common editions, 
‘«« Si locuples hostis est, avari,—si pauper,—ambitiosi:’’ &c. Pro- 
fessor Williston has edited the passage in this manner, ‘ Si locuples 
hostis est, avaris si pauper, ambitiosi;’’ &c. This is nonsense 
doubly fortified. But enough of punctuation. 

A brief life of Tacitus, copied almost verbatim from Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary, is prefixed to this volume. As Professor 
Williston is professor of Latin literature, as well cs of the Latin 
language, and as he makes no reference to Lempriere, he adopts 
the life as standing on his own authority, and is accountable for 
its errors. One sentence only will be noticed, as.it seems, from a 
verbal alteration in Lempriere’s language, to have passed under 
the particular inspection of the editor. The sentence is this ; 
‘*¢ As some of the ancients observe, all the writings of ‘Tacitus were 
contained in thirty books, of which we have now left only sixteen 
of his annals, and five of his history.” It would certainly be no 
easy matter to write another sentence no longer than this, which 
should contain an equal number of mistakes. As it is said, “‘ we 
have now left only sixteen books of his annals,” it seems to be 
implied, that there were originally more than sixteen, which there 
is no reason to believe. It is said, ‘*we have now sixteen books 
of his annals;” but of the sixteen books, four are wholly lost ; 
and, at least, three others, and the fifth book of the history, are 

reserved in a mutilated state. 

Who the ancients are, who observe, “that all the writings of 
Tacitus were contained in thirty books,” we are entirely ignorant. 
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It may, indeed, be inferred from an incidental remark of St Jerome, 
that he reckoned the number of books of the Annals and of the 
History together, to be thirty ; but there is good reason to believe, 
that he was wrong in this enumeration, and that the History alone 
consisted of thirty books. But, however this may be, no support 
can be derived from this source, to the declaration above. 

We are told, that this edition is ‘“ from the last German edition 
of the works of Tacitus.” But this information, as here given, is 
of very little value ; as whether, by the last German edition, the 
editor means, that he has given us the last revised text of his author, 
which has been published in Germany,—which we doubt whether 
he has seen; or, that he copied from the last edition of Tacitus 
printed in Germany,—which he certainly could not know; or, 
which is more probable, that he has copied from the latest German 
edition he has seen, whatever number may have appeared since,— 
we are left entirely in the dark. We would add only, that we 
consider the publication of such a book as this we have now 
noticed, a serious calamity. Students, in many instances, will be 
induced,—we are sorry to be obliged to say it,—from the circum- 
stance of its having English notes, to procure this edition, and 
will find themselves in constant perplexity and vexation from be- 
ing misled by its innumerable blunders. As to the Notes, so far 
as we have examined them, they are a very proper accompaniment 
to such a text. Most of them are historical and geographical ; 
and many of them well enough in their place, that is, in the 
larger editions of Tacitus, and in other books for which they 
were originally written ; but very few of them are grammatical, 
and such as illustrate the peculiar style and genius of the author,— 
of which latter kind of notes are those which the student, on first 
reading ‘Tacitus, more particularly needs. 





Woodstock, or the Cavalier; a Tale of the Year Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
By the Author of Waverley, &c. Philadelphia. 1826. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Woopstock is a picture of England during the period of the 
Commonwealth, after the ruin of the royal cause at the battle of 
Worcester ; when the son of the unfortunate Charles the First was 
hunted like a noxious beast, from fastness to fastness. The story 
is intended to exhibit the exertions and sacrifices which his adher- 
ents were ready to make in this hour of his peril, their devout 
loyalty and chivalrous honour, which had been called into strong 
action by the troubled state of the times, together with the habits of 
reckless dissipation which the same troubles had generated in a 
rtion of the Cavaliers, as contrasted with the contempt for estab- 
lished orders in church and state, the spiritual pride, puritanical 
principles, and religious enthusiasm of the prevailing party. With 
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the exception of Cromwell and the fugitive prince himself, the 
great men of the period are but sparingly exhibited. It is, as 
every production of such high and practised talent must be, spirit- 
ed and interesting; but after all, only a lively sketch, compared 
with the story which a period so fertile in great events, and strong 
points of national and individual character, might have furnished 
to the author of the tale of Old Mortality. It is a picture, showy 
and effective in its general appearance, but too hastily thrown off 
to admit of perfect finish and masterly execution throughout. ‘The 
only portraits are those of the prince and Cromwell. The former 
we suppose to be justly represented as gay and witty, dissipated 
and brave, with a good understanding, and but little control over 
his passions, or true nobleness of feeling. Cromwell, whose char- 
acter all must agree in wishing to have seen fully portrayed by a 
man capable of conceiving and displaying the workings of his bold, 
subtle, and enthusiastic spirit, is introduced but two or three times, 
and not with great effect. We have a specimen of the corruption 
of principle, occasioned by excessive boldness of religious specula- 
tion among men of strong feelings and uncultivated understand- 
ings, at a time when no one looked to any guide but his own 
inward light. The more rational and stable doctrines of Presbyte- 
rianism have also their representatives, as well as the fanatic zeal 
with which the Independents of the army of the Commonwealth 
overflowed. The representative of the dissipated, reckless, and 
profligate part of the Cavaliers, occupies a disproportionate share 
of attention, when it is considered that the swaggering bully of the 
seventeenth century, was essentially the same with him of the 
nineteenth, and that the period to which he belonged, afforded a rich 
harvest of interesting character, peculiar to itself. No one of the 
dramatis persone attracts our attention, or interests our feelings in 
a very peculiar degree, and the narrative recommends itself little 
by skilfulness of construction. The individual scenes are toler- 
ably well executed. The personages act and speak in character, 
and do not allow our attention to slumber. ‘I'hese descriptions 
could not have cost our author much effort, and might easily be 
strung together into a continued narrative, but they afford little of 
that climax of interest, which attends an artfully wrought story,— 
little of that deep emotion, with which we contemplate the work- 
ings of gradually developed and powerfully sustained characters. 
Still, however, Woodstock can amuse and instruct, and bears the 
impress of its author. But we cannot help wishing that a period 
of English history, affording such ample materials for the full ex- 
ercise of his powers, had engaged his attention at a time when his 
harvest of fame was not so abundant and secure, and when he felt 
ag exertion was necessary to retain and vindicate the laurels he 
ad won. 
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Summary of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Cash Bills, and Promissory Notes. By 
Sir Jonn BAYLEY, Kot., one of the Justices of His Majesty's Court of King’s 
Bench. From the Fourth London Edition, revised by the Author. With Notes 
and References to American Decisions, by WinLARD PHILLIPS and SAMUEL 
E. SEWALL. Boston. 1826. S8vo. pp. 426. 


So unsettled or so little known, in this country, was the law of 
bills and notes thirty-nine years ago, that, for the special benefit of 
professional and mercantile men, it was announced, in the most 
extensively circulated periodical journal of that time, that ‘on 
Friday, the 3d day of August [1787, the court at Philadelphia] 
gave judgment, in an action brought by the indorsee against the 
acceptors of a bill of exchange, in which the words or order were 
omitted ; when, after a judicious and elaborate discussion of the 
subject, Mr Justice Shippen pronounced, that the action would not 
lie. ‘This is a question,” said the reporter, ‘‘ which has never be- 
fore been expressly determined in any court, here or in England.” 
(American Museum, vol. ii. p. 469). Whether the case of Hill v. 
Lewis, I Salk. 132, and other cases, were overlooked ; or whether 
it was supposed there might be a difference, in this respect, be- 
tween a promissory note and a bill of exchange, it seems hardly 
worth while to conjecture. That such a question should be 
thought worthy of elaborate discussion, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, sufficiently illustrates the rude state of the law-merchant, 
even at that comparatively recent period. Lord Mansfield, whose 
judgments form an era in this department of the law, had then just 
closed his splendid judicial labours of more than a quarter of a 
century; but his decisions were not very generally in the hands of 
professional gentlemen, and the state of the country, for fifteen 
years preceding, was not such as to put them on the alert to seek 
and treasure up the legal wisdom displayed in His Majesty’s courts 
in Westminster Hall. The prior decisions of the English courts 
were few and meagre, on the doctrine of bills and notes, and little 
instruction, which would now be deemed valuable, could be deriv- 
ed from Malynes and Beawes’s Lex Mercatoria, Marius’s Advice, 
Molloy’s Treatise, or the first edition of Cunningham, which then 
furnished all, or nearly all, the additional information to be ob- 
tained on this subject. 

Mr Justice Gould, it is true, in 1771, pronounced Mr Cunning- 
ham’s book to be a very good one (3 Wils. 212); and so it might 
have been, compared with other books, especially as a second 
edition had then recently been published, and Lord Mansfield’s 
decisions, down to 1766, had been incorporated into it. Lord 
Holt had long before said the same of Marius’s book. (2 Ld. Ray. 

29, n.) 

In 1789, Lovelass and Bayley each published a volume on the 

law of bills of exchange and promissory notes. Bayley’s was a 
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very small book, and was called, in the law catalogues, his 
“Short Treatise.” In 1790, Mr Kyd sent forth his excellent 
treatise, which, for a while, superseded the previous works on the 
subject ; although Bayley’s work was always highly esteemed as 
an accurate summary. Mr Chitty, in 1799, issued his practical 
treatise, which has since passed through five or six editions in 
England, and has been republished in this country with very 
valuable notes and references to our own decisions. Doubtless 
this book has been in much more general use in the United States, 
than any of its competitors. But it is, in our judgment, inferior 
in many respects to the last edition of Bayley, which has just been 
republished, with most valuable annotations and notes, by Messrs 
Phillips and Sewall, and which, we doubt not, will be regarded by 
the profession as the most valuable manual that has ever appeared 
on the subject of bills and notes. 

‘‘ The present edition of this treatise,”’ say the editors, “is taken 
from the last London edition, prepared by the author himself, 
whose well known talents and learning, and reputation as a lawyer 
and a judge of the Court of King’s Bench, are a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the work, which, as it recently came from his hands 
[in 1822], is the fruit of his long experience, accumulated knowl- 
edge, a matured judgment. His statements of cases are re- 
markably concise and complete; he distinguishes the decided 
points with great accuracy, and lays down general doctrines com- 
prehensively, and at the same time with clearness and precision ; 
so that his work, while it is acceptable and useful to lawyers, may 
be easily understood and safely followed by others.” This is a 
very just and accurate account of Mr Justice Bayley’s ‘“‘Sum- 
mary;” and the distinctive character, here ascribed to it, consti- 
tutes its peculiar excellence. The succinctness of the text is 
somewhat relieved by the statement, in the margin, of the decided 
cases,—a method which would have greatly enhanced the value of 
Mr Chitty’s work on the same subject, if he had chosen to adopt it. 

The editors proceed ; ‘“‘ A few recent English decisions, and all 
the Amercan cases within the knowledge of the editors, of which 
reports could be obtained, have been referred to, or inserted in 
this edition. As some of these cases embrace new points, the 
insertion of them rendered it necessary to make corresponding 
additions to the text, where they could be made without interrupt- 
ing the connexion. The additions are included in brackets.’ 
The editors have exceedingly well accomplished what they under- 
took, and have so skilfully interwoven most of the American 
decisions into the original treatise, that few or no inequalities or 
blemishes are perceptible in the workmanship. Mr Phillips, by 
the publication of his essay on Insurance, had warranted high 
expectations concerning this edition of a work on another branch 
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of mercantile law; and the manner in which it is executed, while 
it increases our regret that he has left the profession, enables us 
to welcome, with great sincerity and pleasure, the first appear- 
ance, in this sphere of labour, of so learned and diligent an asso- 
ciate as Mr Sewall. 

We feel bound to remark, that we were rather surprised not to 
find, m this edition of Bayley, the American cases on the subject 
of want of consideration, when objected to a promissory note. 
They could not have been omitted merely because they are con- 
tradictory; and the erudition and research evinced throughout the 
volume, seem hardly to allow the suggestion that they were not 
‘‘within the knowledge of the editors.” We are the more dis- 
appointed at this omission, as all.the English treatises are very 
deficient on this topic, and as some American decisions, which 
we always deemed erroneous, are greatly shaken, if not over- 
turned by subsequent adjudications. 

It is also to be regretted, that the paging of the English edition 
is not retained in this. We had already felt the inconvenience of 
this omission, in reading a case in 3 Pickering, where Bayley 
(4th edition), 47, is cited. On turning to that page, in Messrs 
Phillips and Sewall’s edition, we could find no such doctrine as it 
was cited to support. We found it afterwards, on page 42. The 
paging of all books, that are cited as authority, ought to be uniform 
in the different impressions. The value of the American edition 
of Starkie’s Reports, and of some other books, is greatly dimin- 
ished by want of attention to this circumstance. 





—_— —— 


The Lay of Gratitude; consisting of Poems, occasioned by the recent Visit of La 
Fayette to the United States. By DANIEL BRYAN. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. 
pp. 104. 

Tur late visit of Lafayette to this country, not only gave birth 
to innumerable demonstrations of patriotism and gratitude, in the 
way of processions, bonfires, illuminations, dinners, and speeches, 
but also awakened the sleeping muses of our prosaic hemisphere, 
and was the cause of divers congratulatory odes, rhyming mottos, 
and poetical addresses. In the instance of the work before us, it 
is made the subject of loftier and more elaborate strains. The 
author has attempted to record and perpetuate in verse the enthu- 
siasm of that occasion. The principal poems in this collection, 
are, ‘The Greeting,” a poetical address, in the anapestic measure 
of Beattie’s ‘*‘ Hermit,’’ supposed to have been recited to La- 
fayette at Yorktown; and “The Valedictory,” a poem in two 
cantos, the first of which contains the address of President Adams 
to Lafayette, and the second the General’s reply, both which 
we believe are very faithfully versified. It would, undoubtedly, 
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have been better for the sale of the work, had it appearance been 
contemporary with the occasion it celebrates. At present, we be- 
lieve, all the interest connected with the subject, which could give 
circulation to a work of this kind, independently of its intrinsic 
merit, is nearly at an end. Lafayette has received his honcurs 
and rewards, and the citizens of the United States have had their 
holiday. The good old Frenchman has returned to his native 
country, and his warm-hearted entertainers to their ordinary 
occupations. ‘The wreaths woven by fair hands for his brows, are 
faded and musty, the last Lafayette dinner was digested some 
months ago, and the last Lafayette speech is in the last year’s 
newspapers. ‘The author of the “ Lay of Gratitude” must there- 
fore be contented with finding readers only among those who are 
‘** smit with the love of sacred song.” 

The following stanza is a favorable specimen of the work. 
The simile in the first quatrain seems to us very beautiful and 
striking. 


Like some proud courser, bearing on the rein, 
And vaulting high, impatient of delay, 
The stately ship doth on her moorings strain, 
In haste to bound along the watery way ; 
But doomed awhile to wait the favouring breeze, 
She towers aloft in stationary pride, 
While from her sides recoil the broken seas 
And back like vanquished hosts in battle glide ; 
While her stern tars the veering clouds explore, 
And hear with hope the billows’ lessening roar. 





The Traveller's Guide, or Pocket Gazetteer of the United States, &c. By JEpIDIAn 
Morse and RicHarp C. Morse. Second Edition; enlarged, revised, and 
corrected. New Haven. 1826. 18mo. pp. 336. 


Tue continual and rapid changes taking place in our country, 
the reclaiming of wildernesses, the building of new cities, the 
erection of new territories; the laying out of new counties and 
townships, and the division of old ones; the multitude of recent 
establishments and institutions of every kind, and all that class of 
things called by the comprehensive name of internal improve- 
ments, render our geographical works imperfect and obsolete 
within a few years after they are published. Although their value 
is thus subject to be greatly diminished in a short space of time, 
they are by no means the less necessary to our citizens; for with- 
out their aid, we should be quite in the dark as to many important 
matters relating to the state of our national prosperity. Thus it 
happens, that the United States Gazetteers have a sort of histori- 
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cal value, and each successive work is a kind of survey and record 
of the growth and extension of our empire. The makers of our 
geographical books are, we suspect, among the most successful of 
American authors; and fortunate is he whose work is the last 
printed, for it is certain, if he has used proper diligence, to be the 
most perfect, and in the greatest demand. We are glad, in the 
mean time, to see a second edition of this convenient little work. 
Some imperfections in the former edition have, we perceive, been 
supplied, and several important additions made. An Appendix 
contains the description of some of the principal places in the 
Canadas ; a table of the principal canals in the United States and 
Canada, with the places they connect, their length, width, depth, 
lockage, and cost; and tables of the population and tonnage of the 
United States, &c. 


Elegant Extracts. originally compiled by Vickstmvs Knox. Anew edition, prepared 
by JAMES G. PERCIVAL. Insix vols. Vol. I. Prose. Boston. 8vo. 


We are glad to see an American edition of this valuable work, 
begun by a gentleman so competent to the task, as Mr Percival. 
The collection, as compiled by Knox, has gone through many 
editions in England. Some ef the extracts, however, have be- 
come rather antiquated, and their place may be advantageously 
supplied by pieces selected from literature of a later date. In an 
American edition, moreover, we may expect that a respectable 
place will be assigned to our own writers. In the volume already 
published, Mr Percival has omitted considerable matter contained 
in the English edition,—part, as being fitted exclusively for the 
meridian of England, and part, as not having sufficient merit to 
deserve insertion. In the first book, consisting of extracts Moral 
and Religious, those from Gilpin’s lectures on points of be- 
lief and duty contained in the ordinances of episcopal worship,— 
Ferguson’ Physico-theological Reflections,—Mrs Chapone’s ob- 
servations on different books of the holy scriptures,—a large 
body of extracts from the Economy of Human Life,—together with 
some articles of minor importance, are left out, and a few ex- 
tacts from English and American writers inserted. These omis- 
sions appear to us judicious. ‘The subject of Ferguson’s Reflections, 
however, being the constitution of the earth, sea, atmosphere, 
vegetable creation, &c. is so interesting, that a treatise of 
similar character, but of more modern date, might have advanta- 
geously occupied their place. 

The second book, called Classical and Historical, though it 
might more properly be termed Critical, is much reduced ; and 
very judiciously, as it consisted, in a great measure, of matter 
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taken from Blair’s Rhetoric, now a common text-beok in our 
schools and colleges, from Blackwall’s Observations on the Ancient 
Classics, hardly worthy of admission into a collection of this kind, 
and from Harris’ Philosophical Criticisms, which are not sufficient- 
ly fitted to interest the minds of youth, for whom this work is 
principally intended. We do not observe that any new matter 
is added to this book, except some extracts from President 
Adams’ Lectures on Oratory, delivered when he was professor at 
Cambridge. We hope, in the third part, containing Orations, 
Characters, and Letters, and in the fourth part, consisting of Nar- 
tives, Dialogues, and Humorous pieces, which we suppose will 
compose the next volume, to see more copious exstracts from our 
native literature. In the poetical department, moreover, the 
present character of the American muse justifies the expectation 
that many of her productions will find admission. The typo- 
graphical execution is very neat, and the engravings of Addison, 
Ames, and Knox, with which this volume is ornamented, are ele- 
gant. The whole work, we understand, is to be printed on stereo- 
type plates from the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundery. 





First Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Prison Discipline Society, 
Boston. 1826. 8vo. pp. 83. 


Tue Prison Discipline Society was organized in Boston, on the 
thirtieth of June, 1825, with a view to the improvement of public 
prisons. This is a subject of great moment, and imposes a 
weighty responsibility on our State governments, and on all intelli- 
gent and influential citizens. The state of prisons, both in Eng- 
land and this country, though much improved since the time of 
Howard, is still far below the proper standard. ‘The condition of 
the common county jails is miserably defective. ‘That of the 
Penitentiaries, though superior, is still very imperfect. To re- 
meve the sufferings and corruption, to which the occupants of 
both these classes of prisons are subjected, from bad management 
and imperfectly constructed edifices, is the object of this society. 
The Report presents a valuable body of facts, respecting the char- 
acter of the prisons and the progress of crime in the different 
States of the Union, accompanied with judicious remarks on the 
means of remedying the existing evils. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of improvement, is the imperfect construction 
of a large proportion of our prisons, which are materially defi- 
cient in the important particulars of security, solitary confine- 
ment at night, ventilation, light, cleanliness, provision for sickness, 
and means of inspecting the convicts unobserved. The report 
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enters into a full description of these defects, and of the bad con- 
sequences resulting from them, The progress of crime, though 
considerable, appears, when compared with that of population 1 in 
several of the States, not on the whole to have exceeded it. 
Some of the causes of its increase, says the Report, are to be 
found in the state of society, and some in the defects of the Peni- 
tentiary system. One of them is the degraded character of the 
coloured population. In Massachusetts, only one seventy-fourth 
part of the population is coloured, and yet one sixth part of the 
convicts are of this description. In New-York and Pennsylvania, 
the proportion is nearly as great. We have reason to suppose, 
therefore, that if proper means were taken to raise the character 
of this class, the amount of crime would be greatly diminished. 
Another cause is the crowded state of the night-rooms in the Pen- 
itentiaries. In Massachusetts, from four to sixteen are lodged in one 
room. In Connecticut, from fifteen to thirty-two. In New-York 
city, twelve. In Pennsylvania, twenty-nine, thirty, and thirty-one. 
In New-Jersey, ten or twelve. This crowding diffuses the leaven of 
villany through the whole mass of the convicts, and qualifies them to 
pursue their profession with more ability after their release. ‘The 
want of moral and religious instruction in the Penitentiaries, and 
the inadequate support of the subordinate officers, laying ‘them 
open to bribery, and inducing them to connive at criminal prac- 
tices among the prisoners, are also reasons why they have effected 
eo little in preventing the growth of crime. ‘The last part of the 
Report contains an account of the excellent system of confine- 
ment and discipline in the State prison at Auburn, in the state of 
New-York. We are highly pleased by the appearance of this 
pamphlet. It is interesting and valuable, and affords evidence of 
the attention, that has been given to a subject, which calls most 
loudly for the labours of the legislator and the philanthropist. 





T'wo Lectures on Classical Literature, being part of a Course delivered at the New 
York Atheneum in February and March 1826. By RIcHARD Ray. New 
York. 1826. 8vo. pp. 96. 


In the first of these Lectures the author considers the general 
spirit and tendency of the ancient classics, their interest as monu- 
ments of ancient nations, and the elevating influence of the 
study of them. In the second, the effects which classical learning 
has produced on the arts, the literature, and modes of thinking, of 
Europe, are discussed. Mr Ray enters, at considerable length, 
into the character of grammarians, scholiasts, and commentators, 
their frivolous word-catching, and the deadening influence of their 
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verbal quibbling upon the true perception of the beauties of ancient 
literature. He relates the rapturous reception of the classics, at 
their introduction into modern Europe, the dominion which they 
exercised, the servile imitation of their beauties, the substitution of 
the ancient mythology for the demons and fairies of the 
popular superstition, the influence of the pure taste which sprung 
from their study upon the progress of the fine arts, the effect of this 
same study, as shown in the subsequent reformation of religion, 
which was owing in a great measure to the knowledge thus diffus- 
ed, and the spirit of'inquiry thus awakened. Mr Ray’s ideas upon 
these topics are good, although they exhibit nothing original or 
striking. He seems to be a warm admirer of ancient literature, 
and in our country it is no small merit to have acquired a relish 
for its beauties, and no little good will be effected by promoting a 
taste for its study. The principal fault observable in these Lec- 
tures, is an overstrained attempt at fine writing, the prevailing sin 
of American literature. On the whole, however, they are worth 
reading by those who are desirous of weighing the claims of the 
classics to the praises which they have received, and to the time 
and attention demanded for their study. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Sir Walter Scott. We are indebted to the politeness of a gentleman 
at the South for the following extract from a letter, dated last March, 
written by a literary character of the highest eminence. It contains 
information, which may be fully depended upon; and which, we believe, 
will be interesting to all our readers. 


“You will be glad to learn, that our admirable friend, Sir Walter 
Scott’s losses by Constable’s failure, are not nearly as great, as report 
represented. In a letter to his friend Mr M , he says, that, though 
he has lost a considerable sum, he has enough to live comfortably ; he 
adds, that he must work hard, and that he has ‘Jost only the trappings 
of prosperity,’ an expression and feeling worthy of him. His character 
has risen in the opinion of all men by this trial of adversity. 

“It has shown, what few men have within their lives been able to 
prove, that he can bear both extremes of prosperity and adversity with 
an equal mind. He never excited envy even by his unparalleled success 
as a writer, and by fortune superior to what genius ever earned before. 
He was always gracious, kind, full of what he could do for others, never 
an egotist or selfish in prosperity ; and now in the change of fortune, 
he has the sympathy of all that have any goodness in them. Abbotsford 
is safe, and he will not be obliged to part with his library ; the loss of that 
would have been dreadful.” 
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Boston Atheneum. The value and usefulness of this excellent insti- 
tntion have within a few months been greatly increased by a union with 
the Medical Library and the Scientitic Association, as well as by a 
raunificent subscription in aid of its funds. “The Medical Library 
contained more than two thousand well selected modern works, on 
Medicine, Surgery, and Chemistry, purchased within ten years, at an 
expense of more than four thousand five hundred dollars.” “Most of the 
proprietors have become holders of full shares in the Atheneum, by the 
payment of an hundred and fifty dollars each, in addition to the junction 
of their lit sry ; so that the property of the Atheneum has been increased 
more than nine thousand dollars by this union. The Scientific Associa- 
tion had been formed a short time previous, and a subscription obtained 
of more than thirty-seven hundred dollars, for the purchase of scientific 
books. This fund will now go to increase the scientific department of 
the Atheneum. “ This department will also be rendered much more 
complete, by the sum subscribed in February, for’completing the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Societies and Academies of Sciences in London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Petersburg, Berlin, Turin, Gittingen, Stock- 
holm, Madrid, Cc openhagen, and Lisbon, making, in the w hole, one of 
the most complete scientific libraries in the United States.” Besides 

the amount of property thus added to the institution, Colonel Thomas H. 
Perkins and James Perkins, Esq. have each subscribed eight thousand 
dollars, towards the completion of the lecture rooms now erecting, 
and the increase of the hbrary. Subscriptions, to the amount of over 
ten thousand dollars more, have been collected from among our citizens, 
and fifteen new shares, amounting to forty-five hundred dollars, have 
been sold. So that the total umount of property, added to the institution 
since January last, is forty-four thousand and five hundred dollars. Of 
this sum twenty- -three thousand and five hundred dollars will be appro- 
priated to the lecture rooms, to the purchase of new books, to repairing 
the building, and binding the old books. The remainder will constitute 
a permanent fund, the income of which is to be appropriated to future 
purchases of books. This income, it is calculated, will be swelled to 
twenty-eight hundred dollars, by the sums paid for the privilege of 
taking books from the library ; as they will be allowed, in future, to 
circulate among such of the proprietors and life-share holders as choose 
annually to pay five dollars. With the above additions to its former 
means, the Boston Atheneum will become far superior to any institution 
of the kind in the United States. 

Preparation of Quills. M. Scholoz, of Vienna, gives the following 
process for preparing quills, fer making pens, which, it is said, will 
render them more durable, and better than the best Hamburg quills. 
A boiler is to be about one fourth part filled with water, and the quills 
suspended in a perpendicular position over the surface of the water, 
with their tails downwards, so that the extremity of the tail is not 
below the surface of the water. The boiler is then to be covered with 
a close cover, and kept boiling four hours. The next day, after having 
cleared the quills of roughness, and rubbed them with a piece of woollen 
cloth, let them be exposed to a moderate degree of heat, and on the 
following da they will be found hard and transparent, and without the 
defect of splitting too freely. 
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The Westminster Review. The last Westminster Review contains an 
article on the condition of the United States in several important par- 
ticulars, rather less laudatory than its former remarks on the subject of 
this country. It attacks our militia system, as unwieldy, expensive, in- 
efficacious, and unequal in its operations; as imposing nominal duties 
on the rich, and real burdens on the poor. ‘The means provided for its 
support, says the Review, should not be a poll tax, but a tax on property. 
Those who have most to lose, should contribute the most towards the 
defence of the country. Instead of subjecting the whole mass of the 
able-bodied population to a very imperfect training, and thus depriving 
the community of a vast amount of profitable labour, a small portion 
should, every year, be effectively disciplined. 

In speaking of our resources, it is incidentally mentioned, that the 
whole amount of property in Massachusetts has been lately estimated 
at three hundred millions of dollars; while, forty-five years ago, the 
property of Maine and Massachusetts united, was but eleven millions. 

The reviewer also takes us to task for our boast of universal equality 
and community of rights, while so large a part of our population is held 
in slavery, and so many of the free inhabitants excluded by law or cus- 
tom, on account of their colour, from the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by the remainder. The writer proposes to do away these distinctions, 
by removing all the legal disabilities to which the free blacks are sub- 
ject, and providing for the emancipation of the slaves, at the expense 
of the general government, who are to purchase them outright, or loan 
them the sums required to pay for their liberation. There is no lack 
of schemes for improving our militia system, and removing the evils 
arising from our coloured population. ‘The only difficulty lies in their 
execution. 

We are charged, moreover, with a servile adherence to a clumsy 
system of jurisprudence, and with taking our law from the lips of 

nglish judges. It is admitted, that Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and some of the other states, have revised codes,* and that a disposition 
for revisal prevails pretty extensively, checked, however, by a fear of 
the consequences. The great hinderance to thorough revision, and the 
establishment of good codes, is said to be the fact, that our legislators 
are mostly lawyers, whose professional pursuits have attached them to 
the present system. About a hundred and fifty volumes of American 
Reports are said to have been already printed in the United States, and 
about twenty more to be yearly added. 

In regard to our literature, the reviewer remarks, that there is no 
want of native talent, but a great want of culture and regulation. 
Violent exaggeration, he says, is its prevailing characteristic, and ren- 
ders the study of British models necessary, aithough their spirit may 
not be entirely in harmony with our institutions. On the whole, the 
article, though rather severe, is not abusive, contains much truth, and is 
both interesting and instructive. 

Hindoo Skulls. Mr Patterson, of Calcutta, has examined the skulle 
of a great many Hindoos, and has ascertained, that the head of that race 
of men bears to that of a European, the proportion of two to three, or, 
in other words, that the head of a young European, fifteen years of age, 
is as large as that of an East Indian of thirty. 





* The author probably refers to a revision of the Statutes of these states. 
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Meridians. It is very desirable, says M. de la Place, that all the 
nations of Europe, instead of referring their calculations of longitude 
to the meridian of their principal observatory, should have some com- 
mon meridian, which nature seems to have pointed out for that purpose. 
That agreement would introduce into the geography of the world the 
same uniformity that exists in its almanacs and in its arithmetic, a uni- 
formity, which, extending to the numerous objects of their mutual rela- 
tions, forms various countries into an immense family. M. de la Place 
recommends the Peak of Teneriffe or Mont Blanc, as the point through 
which the common meridian should pass. 

Work in the Press. There will shortly be published by E. J. Coale, 
Baltimore, a translation of a work, which lately appeared in London, 
written in French, and ascribed to a senator of Russia, who resided 
several years in this country, as ambassador from that court. Its title 
is, “Apercu de la Situation Intérieure des Etats Unis et de leurs 
Rapports Politiques avec Europe, par un Russe.”—“ A View of the 
Internal Condition of the United States of America, and of their Politi- 
cal Reiations with Europe.” It is said to be written with liberality and 
good sense, and will contain an Appendix, to illustrate the views of the 
author, and correct the mistakes into which he may have occasionally 
fallen. 

Fossil Bones. A cavern, full of fossil bones, belonging to a great 
number of species, has been recently found in the stig tbbathood of 
Lune! Vieil, near Montpelier in France. The cavern is in a stratum 
of limestone, and contains the remains of a multitude of quadrupeds, 
both carnivorous and herbivorous, several of which have never before 
been met with in a fossil state ; among the latter, the bones of the camel 
are particularly remarkable. Judging from some of the remains of the 
lions and tigers found in this collection, the animals to which they be- 
longed must have considerably exceeded in size and force the lions and 
tigers of the present day. There are other remains of these animals, 
the proportions of which are similar to those of the present race. With 
these latter are found mixed the bones of hyenas, panthers, wolves, 
foxes, and bears; and what is very remarkable, these remains of car- 
nivorous animals are mingled confusedly with an immense quantity of 
the bones of herbivorous quadrupeds ; among which are the cu pobre 
mus, wild boar of immense size, peccaris, horses, camels, several species 
of the deer and elk kind, sheep, oxen, and even rabbits and rats. The 
fossil bones discovered in this cavern, are imbedded in an alluvial soil, 
which contains a great quantity of rounded pebbles; a circumstance 
that would lead to the supposition, that they had been transported 
thither by the waters. All the cavern bones contain animal matter ; 
and what is rather singular, the earth, in which they are imbedded, 
contains still more animal matter than the bones themselves. 

Australasia. There are no fewer than three newspapers published 
in the capital of New South Wales. Fifty years ago, there were not 
so many published in all Scotland. The files of these journals contain 
reports of meetings of agricultural societies, of proceedings of courts 
of law ; pastoral charges to the clergy; discussions literary and _politi- 
cal; long columns of advertisements, in which rival tradesmen put in 
their claims to public favour; all the characteristics of an English 
newspaper here present themselves td us, in a spot in the antipodes, a 
few years ago inhabited only by naked savages. The farmers of New 
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South Wales are raising tobacco and making sugar, which promise to 
be profitable pursuits; but the raising of fine wool appears to be the 
great object. A rapid improvement is every day taking place in agri- 
culture and horticulture, as well as in road- making, building, &c. The 
offspring of the colony are said to be distinguished for good morals and 
quickness of apprehension. 

Itinerating Labraries. These valuable institutions for supplying the 
poor with the means of reading, are increasing in Great Britain. In the 
county of East Lothian, Scotland, the books are divided into twenty- 
four divisions, of fifty volumes each. One of these is stationed in a 
village for two years, and put under the care of any person of good 
character, who will gratuitously do the duty of librarian. At the end 
ef this period, it is removed to another village, and its place supplied by 
another division, containing a set of books entirely or almost entirely 
different. ‘The remeves take place at the same time through all the 
divisions, which revolve, as it were, in a circle, and thus, by a very 
simple and cheap process, each of the twenty-four villages has a new 
lot of books every two years. 

French Colonies. The population of the French colonies in the West 
Indies and Guiana amounts to 309,000; viz. Martinique, 10,000 whites, 
10,000 free men of colour, and 80,000 slaves ; Guadaloupe, 12,500 whites, 
6,500 free men, and 101,000 slaves ; Bourbon, 15,000 whites, 5,000 free 
men, and 53,000 slaves ; Guiana, 1,000 whites, 1,500 free men, and 13,500 
_ slaves. The exports from these colonies amount to seventy million 

francs, or over thirteen million dollars, and the imports to sixty-four 
million francs, or almost twelve million dollars. 

New Island. In July last, the Pollux, Dutch ship of war, discovered 
a new and well peopled island in the Pacific. Its latitude is laid down 
as seven degrees, ten minutes, south ; and its longitude as an hundred 
and seventy-seven degrees, thirty-three minutes, sixteen seconds, east 
from Greenwich. The natives were athletic and fierce, great thieves, 
and, from their showing no symptoms of fear when muskets were dis- 
charged, evidently unacquainted with the use of fire-arms. 

Agriculture in Russia. The Agricultural Society of Moscow, over 
which Prince Galitsin presides, and to which, the late emperor Alexan- 
der gave a considerable grant of land near Moscow, for the purpose of 
establishing a farm, is going on very prosperously. It has, already col- 
lected in its school above eighty pupils, from various parts of Russia, 
even from Kamschatka, and the journal of its proceedings has been so 
much in demand, that it has been found necessary to reprint the volumes 
for the first two years. 

Voyage of Discovery. The English government are about to fit out an 
expedition for exploring the coast of South America, from the Rio de la 
Plata to Cape Horn, and to open an intercourse with the natives of the 
vast peninsula, of whom so little is known. This expedition is intended 
to occupy five years. It is strange that while so much effort has 
been directed towards the North Pole, hardly any attempt has been 
made to explore the unknown regions of the South since the time of 
Cook. Yet the geography of the latter regions is miserably deficient, 
and there is another great inducement for a commercial country to be- 
come acquainted with them, viz. the abundance of furs, oils, and other 
articles of trade, which they furnish. 
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Quarterly List of New Publications. The list of new publications 
contained in the numbers of the United States Literary Gazette, from 
April Ist to June 15th, both included, amounts to two hundred and fifty- 
one volumes, and may be thus distributed : Arts and Sciences, four ; 
Biography, four : The Drama, three; History, five; Law, twelve : 
Medicine, seven: > ole lg forty-five; Poetry, five; Political 
Economy, one ; Theology, fifty-one ; Education, twenty-seven ; Politics, 
four; Voyages, one; Agriculture, three ; Geography, three ; Topogra- 
phy, one ; ‘Transactions of Philosophical Societies, one ; Foreign Works 
reprinted, sixty-two. 

Yellow Fever. By a calculation of the effects whic h the yellow fever at 
various periods has produced at Charleston, S. C., it appears that it is not 
equally fatal to all classes of the inhabitants. ‘The deaths.of the blacks 
(who form a third part of the population) have been only at the rate of 
a half per cent.; while the French have lost at the rate of one; the 
Germans, one and a half; the Dutch, two; the Americans, three; and 
the English, four per cent. Generally speaking, persons of a sanguine 
temperament have been most in danger, for the mortality among ‘them 
has amounted to a tenth, while among a bilious people, it has been only 
a fiftieth. Females have suffered much less than males. 

Suicides tn England. The number of suicides committed in West- 
minster, a part of London, containing, in 1821, one hundred and eighty- 
one thousand inhabitants, from the year 1812 to the year 1824, “both 
included, was two hundred and ninety, of which two hundred and seven 
were committed by men, and eighty-three by women. In all these 
cases, except tive, verdicts of insanity were returned. During the eight 
last years of this period, the average number of suicides per annum was 
less by almost six than in the previous years. 

Silk Manufacture. A new process for winding and spinning the silk, 
directly, at one operation, from the cocoons of the silk- -worm, has been 
invented by M. Bonnard, and the machines he has had constructed for 
this purpose enable him to procure silk of the greatest degree of 
fineness. ‘This new mode of spinning is adapted to spin from cold, 
warm, or hot water. ‘ihe principles of the method seem to consist in 
the precision and regularity of the motion of the machines, and the 
arrangement for preventing the silk being wound on the same place 
too frequently. In M. Bonnard’s machine, one hundred and ninety 
revolutions take place before the thread is again laid over that pre- 
viously wound upon the same place. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Juvenile Piety and Intelligence, illustrated in the Life and Death of 
Margaret Ann Walton, daughter of the Rev. W. C. Walton, of Bethany, 
Virginia. Philadelphia. d 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Baldwin, D. D. late Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston, who died at Waterville, Maine, August 20, 
1825. Together with a Funeral Sermon, oce asioned by his Death, by 
the Rev. Daniel Chessman, Hallowell, Maine. Boston. 


DRAMA. 


The Acting American Theatre. No. II. Containing the Comedy of 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” With a Portrait of Miss Kelly, in the 
character of Beatrice. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. III. Containing the Tragedy 
of “Superstition.” With a finely engraved Portrait of Mrs Duff, in the 
character of Mary. 

EDUCATION. 


A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Professor Brande’s, containing 
the principal Facts of the Science, arranged in the Order in which the y 
are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at Harvard University, 
New England. Compiled from the works of Brande, Henry, Berzelius, 
and others. By John W. Webster, M. D. Boston. 8vo. pp. 603. 

A Manual of Mineralogy and Geology, designed for the Use of 
Schools, &c. By E benezer Emmons, M. D. Adopted as a Text Book 
in the Rensselaer School, Albany. 

The Second Book, or Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. Boston. 
18mo. pp. 142. 

A Just Standard for Pronouncing the English Language. By Lyman 
Cobb. Revised Edition. Ithaca, N. Y. 12mo. pp. 162. 

Juvenile Philosopher; or, Youth’s Manual of Philosophy. In Four 
Parts. Second revised Edition. Geneva, N. Y. 18mo. pp. 372. 

The American Instructer. Second Book. Designed for the Common 
Schools in America. By Hall J. Kelly, A.M. Second Edition. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 168. 

Geography; or, a Description of the World. In three Parts. Ac- 
companied with an Atlas. To which is added, an easy Method of 
Constructing Maps, illustrated by Plates, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies. By Daniel Adams, A.M. Ninth Edition. Boston. 12mo, 

323. 
"Viaiommatiens on Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Illustrated with Plates. By the 
Author of Conversations on Chemistry, &c. With Corrections and 
ip sealer appropriate Questions, and a Glossary, by Dr Thomas 

Jones 

Deutches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. Cambridge, N. E. 12mo. pp. 252. 

The Latin Reader. From the Fifth German Edition. By Frederic 
Jacobs. Second American Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 166. 
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Publius Virgilius Maro. Bucolica, Georgica, et AZneis. Accedunt 
Clavis-Metrica, Notule Anglice, et Questiones, nec non Index Vocabu- 
lorum Uberrima. Cura B. A. Gould. In Usum Schole Boston/ensis. 
Bostoniw. vo. pp. ev, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography, comprised in Sixteen Maps, selected 
trom the most approved Works, to elucidate the Writings of the Ancient 
Authors, both Sacred and Profane. Philadelphia. 

A Pocket Map of the Environs of Philadelphia, drawn on a Scale of 
Two Miles to an Inch, intended as a Guide to the various Towns, &c. 
within Fifteen Miles of the City. Philadelphia. 

LAW. 


The Opinion of the Circuit Court of the United States, Eastern Dis- 
trict, of Virginia, pronoun ‘ed by Marshall, Chief Justice, i in the cele- 
brated case of Garnett, Ex. of Brooke, v. Macon. Richmond. 

The American Pleader, or Lawyer’s Guide. By William Waller 
Henning, Counsellor at Law. Vol. Il. Price &6, calf. Richmond. 

The Last Session Laws of the State of New York, 1826. New York. 

The Rules of the Court of Common Pleas, revised by order of Judge 
Irving. New York. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to the Hon. Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Massachusetts, containing Remarks on the Dislo- 
cation of the Hip Joint, occasioned by the Publication of a Trial which 
took place at Machias, in the State of Maine, June, 1824. By John C. 
Warren, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Acting Surgeon in the Massachusetts General Hospital. With 
an Appendix of Documents from the Trial necessary to illustrate the 
Hlistory of the Case. Cambridge. S8vo. pp. 142. 

The Importance of the Sciences of Anatomy and Physiology as a 
Branch of General Education; being an Introduction to a Course of 
Lectures to the Upper Classes in Brown University. By Usher Par- 
sons, M.D. Cambridge. &vo. pp. 32. 

x he Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection of Church Music ; 
being a selection of the most approved Psalm and Hymn Tunes ; to- 
vether with many beautiful Extracts from the, works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other eminent Modern Composers. Fourth Edition, 
with Additions and Improvements. Boston. pp. 357. 

An Oration, delivered before the Cheraw Literary Society, on the 
22d of February, 1826; being the Day appointed as the Anniversary of 
the Society. By James F. Canover. Cheraw. 8vo. pp. 23. 

The Question of Retrocession Stated. Price 25 cents. George- 
town, D. C. 

An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Twelfth Exhibition of 
the American Academy of Fine Arts. By M. Charles Paterson. New 
York. 1826. 

An Oration, on the Importance of Scientific Knowledge, delivered 
before the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacture at 
their Forty-seventh Anniversary, April 10,1826. Providence. 

Pierre and his Family; a Story of the Waldenses. A new Edition. 
Philadelphia. 

Rural Rambles. Boston. 18mo. pp. 72. 
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A Defence of the Drama; containing Manse!’s Free Thoughts, Ex- 
tracts from the most celebrated Writers, aad a Discourse on the Law- 
fulness and Unlawfulness of Plays. By te celebrated Father Caffaro, 
aay ay Professor at Paris. Albany, N. Y. 

The Canal Acts, with the last Amendments, and new Regulations 
and Rates of Toll. Also, the Road Acts, with important Amendments. 

Songs of Zion; being a Collection of Hymns for the Use of the Pious 
of all Denominations. By M.Springer,Jr. Hallowell. Imo. pp. 192 

First Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, Boston, June 2, 1826. Boston. &vo. pp. &&. 

The Moral Characters of ‘I heophrastus, in the Greea Majora, literally 
translated into English. ‘To which are subjoined, Explanatory and 
Philological Notes, for the Use of Students. Andover. &vo. pp. 36. 

Constitution of the American Home Missionary Society, recoim- 
mended by a Convention of the Friends of Missions, held in the City of 
New York, May 10, 1226, and adopted by the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society ; together with the Fourth Report of the last named 
Society. With an Appendix. New York. &vo. pp. 44. 

The Student’s Walk ; or a Sabbath in the Country. By the Author 
of “ Lilly Douglas.” Boston. I8mo. pp. 108. 

First Annual Report of the American Traet Society, instituted at 
New York, 1825. With Lists of Auxiliaries and Benefactors, Addresses 
at the Anniversary, &c. New York. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Reflections on the subject of Emigration from Europe with a View 
to Settlement in the United States; containing Brief Sketches of the 
Moral and Political Character of this Country. Philadelphia. evo. 

op. 24. 
oo on the Topography, Weather, and Diseases of the Bahama 
Islands. By P. 8S. ‘Townsend, M. D. 

A True and Candid Statement of Facts relative to the late Affairs 
and Proceedings of the Government of Brown University. New Haven. 
8Svo. pp. Lo. 

MUSIC. 

Instructions for the Violin; consisting of Marches, Duets, Waltzes, 
Dances, &c. Together with a plain and easy Introduction to ‘the Rules 
and Principles of ‘the Violin. C ompiled and arranged by Alvan Robin- 
son, Jr. Hallowell, Me. 4to. pp. 48. 

Flauto Traversiere, or Instructer on the German Flute ; consisting 
of Marches, Ariosos, Rondeaus, Waltzes, Dances, &c. Together with 
a plain and easy Introduction to the Rules and Prine iples of the Ger- 
man and Patent Flutes. Compiled by Alvan Robinson, Jr. Hallowell, 
Me. Ato. pp. 48. 

Musica Sacra, or Utica and Springfield Collection United. By Jona- 
than Hastings and Solomon Warriner. Fifth Revised Edition. 

POETRY. 

The Daughters of Eve. By a Lady. Published in Aid of the New 
York Female Association, for the Support and Instruction of the Indi- 
gent Deaf and Dumb. Schenectady. 12mo. pp. 91. 

Oriental Harp ; Poems of the Boston Bard. Providence. &vo. pp. 254. 

Eleanor, and other Poems. a Charles W. Thompson. Philadelphia. 

The Rest of the Nations ; cem. By Grenville Mellen. Portland. 
Svo. pp. 28. 
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POLITICS. 

The Federalist, on the new Constitution, written in the year 1788, 
by Mr Hamilton, Mr Madison, and Mr Jay. With an Appendix, con- 
taining the Letters of Pacificus and Helvidius, on the Proclamation of 
Neutrality, 17733; also, the original Articles of Confederation, and the 
Constitution of the United States, with the Amendments thereto. A 
new Edition. The numbers written by Mr Madison are corrected by 
himself. Hallowell, Me. &vo. pp. 582. ; 

Notes on Political Economy. By J. N. Cardozo. Charleston. 8vo. 
pp. 12. } , 

Speech of Mr Bartlett, of New Hampshire, on the Proposition to 
Amend the Constitution of the United States, delivered in the House 
of Representatives, on the 3d of March. Washington. &8vo. pp. 28. 

The Administration an| the Opposition, addressed to the Citizens of 
New Hampshire. By Algernon Sidney. Concord. 8vo. pp. 20. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Benjamin Kent, 
as Associxte Pastor with the Rev. John Allyn, D. D. in the Congrega- 
tional Chureh in Duxbury, June 7, 1826. By Convers Francis, Minister 
of Watertown. Cambridge. &vo. pp. 44, 

The Importance and Utility of the Faithful Preaching of the Gospel ; 
a Serinon, delivered Novernber 8, 1826, at the Installation of the Rev. 
Isane RB: irbour, as Pastor of tho ‘ongregational Church and Society 
in New Ipswich, N. H. By Warren Fay. Boston. 8vo. pp. 36. 

The importance of the Last Promise of Jesus Christ to Christian 
Missionaries ; a Sermon, delivered at Springfield, May 10, 1826, at the 
Ordination of the Rev. Rufus Anderson, as an Evangelist ; and of the 
Rev. Messrs Josiah Brewer, Eli Smith, Cyrus Stone, and Jeremiah 
Stow, to the high and sacred Office of Christian Missionaries. By 


Warren Fay. Boston. vo. pp. 40. 
Duties of Congregations to their Pastors; a Sermon, preached before 


the Second Presbyterian Society in Newburyport, at the Installation of 


the Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., May 24, 1826. By Samuel P. Williams, 


Salem. &vo. pp. 24. 


Sermons, illustrative of several important Principles of the New 


Jerusalem Church, designed chiefly for the Use of its Members. By 


the Rev. M. B. Roche. Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 116. 

A Few Briet Letters to a Gentleman of New York, in relation to Dr 
Miller’s Letter to a Gentleman cf Baltimore, in reference to the Case 
of the Rev. Mr Duncan. By a Presbyterian. New York. 

A Review of a Sermon, recently published by Abner Kneeland, 
Pastor of a Universalist Church, New York; being a Defence of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. By John Dutton. 

The Death of Christ; being the Substance of several Sermons, 
delivered in Park Street Church, Boston, in the month of January, 
1826. By S. Edwards Dwight. Boston. &vo. pp. 128. 

The ‘True Glory of the Church; a Sermon, preached at the Conse- 
cration of the Union Wesley an Church, at Kensington, Penn., January 
1, 1826. By Samuel S. Rennard, Trenton. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Value of the Bible ; a Discourse, delivered at Portland, May 4, 1826, 
before the Bible Society of Maine. By the Rev. William Allen, D. D. 


Portland. 8vo. pp. 23. 
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An Inquiry into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil and 
Satan; and into the Extent of Duration expre ssed by the terms Olin, 
/lion, and Mionios, rendered “ Everlasting,” “Forever,” &c. in the 
Common Version, and especially when applied to Punishment. By 
Walter Balfour. Charlestown. 12mo. pp. 360. 

The Religious Phraseology of ne New ‘Testament, and of the 
Present Day. Boston. 12mo. pp. : 

A Defence of the Christian Doc triner es of the Society of Friends ; be- 
ing a Reply to the Charge of Denying the Three that bear Record in 
Heaven, recently revived against the Early Quakers, by the followers 
of Elias Hicks. 

The Claims of Puritanism ; a Sermon, preached at the Annual Elec- 
tion, May 31, 1826, before his Excellency Levi Lincoln, Governor, the 
Honorable Council, and the Legislature of Massachusetts. By the 
Rev. Orville Dewey. Boston. &vo. pp. 32. 

The Good Pastor; a Sermon, preached in the City of Boston before 
the Pastoral Association of Massachusetts, May 31, 1826. By Heman 
Humphreys, D. D. Amherst. 8vo. pp. 32. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Map of the Roads, Canals, and Steam Boat Routes, of the United 

States, for Travellers. Price Sl. Philadelphia. 
TRAVELS. 

A Visit to Colombia, by Colonel William Duane, of Philadelphia, 
ornamented with a Sketch of the celebrated Pass of Lacabrena, on the 
Lake of Valencia; and a View of the celebrated Cataract of Tequen- 
dana, 644 feet in the fall, vertical. 

Sketches of History, Life, and Manners, in the United States. By a 
Traveller. New Haven. 12mo._ pp. 392. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Tyronis Thesaurus; or, Entick’s Latin-English Dictionary, with a 
classical Index of the Preterperfects and Supines of Verbs; desiened 
for the Use of Schools. By William Crukett, A. M. Carefully revised 
and augmented throughout, by the Rev. M. B. Sargent, B. A. From 
the latest London Edition. Baltimore. 18mo. pp. 603. 

Goldsmith’s Roman History, abridged by Himself. For the Use of 
Schools. Tenth American Edition. New Haven. 12mo. pp. 275. 

The Anthology ; or, Poetical Library. Part I. Containing Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, and other Poems. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 36. 

The Anthology ; or Poetical Library. Part Il. Shenstone; “ The 
Schoolmistress.” Philadelphia. 1I8mo. pp. 36. 

My Children’s Diary, or the Moral of a Passing Hour. By a Lady. 
From the last London Edition. 

The Practice of the High Court of Chancery ; to which is added, a 
Collection of the Forms of Proceedings in that Court. By John New- 
land. First American, from the Second London Edition. In 2 vols. 

Comyn’s Digest. Vol. VII. 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh Blair, D. D. 
F.R.S. E. Fourteenth American, from the last London Edition. To 
which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. New York. 8vo. pp. 500. 
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History of the Spanish Inquisition ; ; abridged irom the Original Work 
of M. Llorente, late Secretary of that Institution. By L. Gallois. Trans- 
lated by an American. New York. I2mo. pp. 271. 

Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism. By Mrs Sherwood. 
Philadelphia. I8mo. pp. 287. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. Fourth American, from the last London Edition. 
Complete in 6 Vols. New York. &vo. 

The Psalms of David, Imitated in the Language of the New Testa- 
ment; and applied to the Christian State and Worship. By Isaac 
Watts, D. D. Concord, N. H. 24mo. pp. 272 

The Seven before Thebes, a ‘Tragedy of AEschylus ; ; printed from the 
text of Schutz, under the care and direction of the Senior Class of 
Nassau Hall. 

Frank. By Maria Edgeworth. Parts I. II. I]. and IV. In 1 vol. 
Boston. 18mo. 

Kdgeworth’s Harry and Lucy. Parts I. II. Ill. and IV. Complete 
in l vol. With the Address to Mothers, Cherry Orchard, &c. Boston. 
Ismo. 

The Beauties of Byron, selected from his Works ; to which is pre- 
=e a Biographical Memoir of his Life and Writings. By a Gentleman 

Philadelphia. P hiladelphia. 18mo. 

‘Sees French Dictionary; comprising all the Additions and Im- 
provements of the latest Paris and London Editions. With the Pronun- 
ciation of each word, according to the Dictionary of Abbé Tardy, &c. 
Boston. Svo. pp. 720. 

A Tale of a Tub; with Notes and Illustrations, by Democritus 
Americans, 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity. In two Parts. By William 
Paley, D. D. Archdeacon of Carlisle. Hallowell. 1I2mo. pp. 310. 

Natural T heology ; or, Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of 
the Deity, collected from the Appearances of Nature. By William 
Paley, D. D. Archdeacon of Carlisle. Hallowell. 12mo. pp. 288. 

Profession is not Principle : or, the Name of Christian is not Chris- 
tianity. By the Author of “ Decision.” Second American Edition. 
Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 162. 

Man Responsible for his Belief; Two Sermons, occasioned by a 
Passage in the Inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P., 
on his Installation as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, April 
G, 1825. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. New York. 8vo. pp. 67. 

The Son of a Genius; a Tale, for the Use of Youth. By the Author 
of the “History of an Ofiicer’s Widow and Family,” &c. Boston. 
ismo. pp. 216. 

The Dying Peasant, and other Poems. By William Carey. Phila- 
delphia. 18&mo. 

The Holy Bible ; containing the Old and New Testaments. Stereo- 
type Edition. Hartford. 18mo. 
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